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The  masses  of  a nation,  the  masses  of  this  American  nation,  are  not  going  to  be  bam- 
boozled. The  American  nation  is  eminently  conservative.  The  masses  of  the  con- 
servative American  nation  are  not  going  to  accept  radical  art.  It  is  most  desirable 
that  they  should  not  accept  it,  for  more  important  than  questions  of  taste  are  questions  of 
honesty,  of  sincerity.  Should  radical  art  be  suddenly  accepted  by  the  American  people  it 
would  prove  that  we  were  neither  honest  nor  sincere. 

The  cultivation  of  taste  in  matters  of  art  goes  on  slowly  but  very  surely.  Cezanne 
is  the  great  master  that  his  admirers  believe  him  to  be.  He  will  probably  never  appeal  to 
more  than  a small  fraction  of  cultivated  American  people.  The  men  of  culture  who  do  not 
appreciate  him  are  not  to  be  classed  as  blind  to  the  significance  of  art.  They  are  men  who 
have  a different  outlook  upon  life  than  that  of  Cezanne.  There  is  growing  up  a tolerance 
on  the  part  of  men  towards  those  who  have  different  outlooks  upon  life  than  those  which 
they  hold  themselves.  Never  before  have  we  had  in  America  so  much  tolerance.  It  is 
the  natural  reaction  against  the  intolerance  of  the  last  few  years.  In  order  to  win  a war 
intolerance  was  put  in  the  saddle  and  America  is  now  ashamed  of  the  way  we  were  led 
astray.  The  war  could  have  been  won  otherwise  and  at  its  close  we  would  have  been  more 
prepared  to  make  peace.  The  intolerance  which  led  to  the  uncalled  for  attack  upon  the 
recent  exhibit  of  modern  French  art  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  is  an  intolerance 
which  is  becoming  quite  hopelessly  out  of  fashion.  It  called  out  intolerance  on  the  part 
of  the  defenders  of  ultra-modern  art.  It  strengthened  the  radical  cause.  There  will  be  few 
more  such  attacks,  for  the  conservatives  have  lost  the  fight.  They  could  not  dam  up  the 
course  of  art.  That  does  not  mean  that  the  demand  for  conservative  art  will  cease.  It 
does  mean  that  in  order  to  hold  their  own  with  the  radicals  the  conservatives  have  got  to 
throw  overboard  the  fools  who  have  been  making  all  these  silly  protests  against  the  im- 
morality of  ultra-modernism  in  art.  They  were  merely  the  hangers-on  of  the  conservative 
movement,  the  men  who  wished  to  satisfy  their  craving  for  publicity,  and  could  only  do  so 
in  this  way.  The  hangers-on,  the  makers  of  pot-boilers,  the  third  and  fourth-rate  conser- 
vatives will  go,  but  the  greater  men  will  not  be  engulfed  by  the  ever-rising  radical  flood. 

There  is  an  ever-rising  radical  flood  but,  as  with  the  conservatives,  there  are  among 
the  radicals  the  hangers-on,  the  third  and  fourth-raters.  As  discrimination  becomes  more 
general  the  hangers-on,  the  third  and  fourth-raters  will  go.  Then  we  shall  begin  to  real- 
ize that  wherever  there  is  the  full  self-expression  of  a man  who  is  an  artist  there  we  will 
find  art.  It  is  not  a question  of  groups,  or  cliques,  or  camps,  but  one  of  art. 

The  work  of  art  endures. 
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DETAIL  OF  HAHN  VERSION  Courtesy  of  Hyacinthe  Ringrose  ATTRIBUTED  TO  LEONARDO 


THE  RELATIVE  BEAUTY  OF  TWO 

PORTRAITS 

By  The  Editor 


Few  lawsuits  in  recent  years  have  aroused  so 
much  interest  as  that  of  Mrs.  Andree  Hahn 
against  Sir  Joseph  Duveen  for  $500,000  damages. 
The  documents  concerning  the  case  are  in  large 
measure  in  my  hands  and  it  will  be  interesting  to 
see  if  we  can  arrive  to  an  approximation  to  the 
truth  by  studying  them  carefully. 

The  alleged  offense  of  Sir  Joseph  was  a grave 
one,  only  justified  if  he  could  prove  the  absolute 
truth  of  his  words.  ■ About  the  middle  of  June, 
1920,  he  said  over  the  telephone  to  a representative 
of  the  New  York  World'.  “In  my  opinion  the 
picture  sent  to  Kansas  City  is  a copy,  a number  of 
which  have  been  made  of  this  and  other  Leonardo 
subjects  and  offered  in  the  market  as  genuine.  Leon- 
ardo did  not  usually  make  a replica  of  his  work. 
The  original  ‘La  Belle  Ferroniere’  is  in  the  Louvre. 
George  Sortais’  certificate  is  worthless  if  it  really 
relates  to  the  Kansas  City  picture.” 

Because  of  the  criticism  of  Sir  Joseph  Duveen 
it  is  said  that  the  sale  of  Mrs.  Hahn’s  portrait  (it 
had,  as  I understand  it,  been  offered  for  sale  in 
Kansas)  fell  through. 

I have  had  made  excellent  reproductions  of  the 
“La  Belle  Ferroniere”  in  the  Louvre,  which  is  un- 
questionably an  original  painting  of  the  time  of 
Leonardo,  and  of  the  Hahn  version  which  follows 
closely  the  Louvre  portrait.  I have  not  seen  the 
Hahn  version  of  “La  Belle  Ferroniere”  and,  there- 
fore, as  Hyacinthe  Ringrose,  attorney  for  the 
plaintiff,  has  pointed  out,  I could  not  qualify  as 
an  expert  in  the  present  lawsuit.  Nor  would  I care 
to  qualify  as  an  expert  and  my  opinion  as  to  the 
relative  beauty  of  the  rival  portraits  is  the  opinion 
of  an  art  lover  rather  than  that  of  an  expert. 

If  we  look  at  the  photographs  with  care  I think 
that  we  can  easily  establish  the  characteristics  of 
each  painting  and  then  we  can  leave  the  actual 
decision  as  to  whether  the  Hahn  portrait  is  or  is  not 
by  Leonardo  to  the  men  who  are  recognized  as 
experts. 

Let  us  take  up  the  general  impression  which 
each  picture  makes.  To  me  the  Louvre  portrait  is 
one  of  the  most  elegant  of  all  the  portraits  I know. 
For  thirty  years  it  has  been  one  of  the  paintings 
in  the  world  which  I have  most  admired.  Here 
is  a woman  of  culture,  of  the  utmost  refinement, 
sensitive,  intelligent,  subtle.  She  is  dressed  soberly, 
richly,  as  such  a woman  would  love  to  dress.  Turn 


to  the  Hahn  portrait.  The  delicate  features  of  the 
face  have  become  heavy,  the  face  itself  is  broader, 
coarser.  Her  gown  looks  as  if  it  had  been  gotten 
up  for  a masquerade. 

You  ask  me  in  what  way  it  looks  as  if  the  gown 
were  gotten  up  for  a masquerade  and  if  you  will 
bear  with  a few  words  about  art  in  general,  I shall 
tell  you.  One  of  the  things  which  we  who  are 
artists  have  discovered  is  that  the  frequent  repeti- 
tion of  any  easily-perceived  form  or  measure  is  fatal 
to  the  beauty  of  a work  of  art.  Unconsciously  the 
second-rate  painter  repeats  easy  curves  and  divides 
his  canvas  into  equal  measures.  To  show  you  what 
I mean,  look  at  the  vain  repetitions  of  curves  in  the 
dress.  Take  the  four  light  puffs  at  the  top  of 
the  right  sleeve.  The  outer  curve  of  the  first  puff 
is  monotonous,  the  curves  of  the  second  puff  arc 
little  better,  and  the  third  puff  has  the  highly  im- 
aginative curves  of  that  article  used  to  magnify  the 
glory  of  a woman’s  hair,  which  in  my  boyhood  was 
called  a “rat.”  The  fourth,  going  down  over  the 
back,  is  a repetition  of  puff  number  three.  These 
puffs  are  held  in  place  by  ribbons  tied  in  bows.  In 
the  Louvre  portrait  these  bows  vary  greatly  in 
shape,  the  first- being  approximately  a parallelogram, 
the  second  an  oval  and  the  third  almost  square.  In 
the  Hahn  portrait  such  individuality  ih,  the  shapes 
of  the  bows  is  not  allowed,  and  each  is  a well- 
ordered  oval.  Look  at  the  second  bow  and  you  will 
there  see  what  seldom  happens  in  nature  and  never 
in  good  art.  The  two  lobes  beneath  the  ribbon 
which  holds  the  how  are  the  same  size  and  shape 
and  they  glare  at  you  with  an  insistence  which  draws 
your  attention  from  the  face. 

Such  equalities  are  used  to  attract  notice  to  a 
portion  of  a painting,  for  equalities  are  unusual. 
They  should  not  be  used  otherwise.  Nofv  continu- 
ing our  way  over  the  shoulder,  we  pass  over  the 
third  puff  and  discover  the  absence  of  any  bow  to 
explain  what  separates  the  third  and  fourth  puffs. 
This  is  most  unfortunate,  for  the  copyist  reproduces 
more  or  less  what  he  sees  in  another  painting  (and 
if  he  is  a poor  copyist  it  is  amazing  how  little  he 
sees!)  without  using  his  intellect. 

The  absence  of  the  bow  gives  the ' feeling  that 
the  dress  is  unreal.  It  gives  it  the  air  of  a mas- 
querade dress  in  which  puffs  are  made  of  paper  and 
are  pinned  on  and  are  not  strips  of  fabric  gathered 
together  hy  ribbons. 


LA  BELLE  FERRONIERE 


Courtesy  of  Hyacinthe  Ringrose 


ATTRIBUTED  TO  LEONARDO 

In  the  Louvre,  Paris 


LA  BELLE  FERRONIERE 
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In  the  Hahn  portrait,  as  I have  already  said,  easy 
curves  predominate.  There  is  hardly  a straight 
line  in  the  painting.  Take,  for  instance,  the  out- 
line of  the  cheek  where  it  cuts  the  background.  In 
the  Louvre  portrait  the  line  from  the  cheek-bone 
to  the  chin  is  almost  straight,  in  the  other  it  is  a 
curve  quite  lacking  in  sensitiveness.  As  another 
example  of  the  way  the  painter  of  the  Hahn  por- 
trait falls  into  easy  curves,  take  the  cord  which 
holds  the  jewel  which  ornaments  the  forehead.  It 
is  evident  that  the  weight  of  the  jewel,  unless  the 
cord  were  drawn  very  tight  (as  it  is  in  the  Louvre 
portrait),  would  cause  it  to  sag  at  that  point.  In 
the  Hahn  portrait  the  jewel  actually  becomes  a 
support  for  the  cord  which  sags  down  of  side. 
Possibly  “La  Belle  Ferroniere”  used  some  gum  to 
fasten  the  jewel  to  her  forehead  and  that  would 
explain  how  it  is  that  the  cord  sags  each  side  of 
the  jewel! 

In  a work  of  art  nothing  is  more  essential  than 
the  way  the  lines  flow  into  one  another.  It  is  a 
thing  which  the  great  creative  artists  accomplish 
without  thought.  It  is  a thing  which  the  connoiseur 
appreciates  instinctively.  Ruskin  speaks  of  the  idle 
scribblings  of  the  artist  and  how  the  lines  which 
he  unconsciously  draws  upon  an  envelope  while  he 
talks  will  show  his  sense  of  rhythm.  The  scribblings 
of  Hokusai  are  things  of  beauty  through  their  flow 
of  line.  In  the  Hahn  portrait  the  lines  do  not  flow. 
How  can  I make  you  see  it?  Take  the  line  of  the 
embroidered  edge  of  the  bodice  near  her  neck.  As 
we  follow  its  descent  from  the  shoulder  notice  the 
opulent  curve  contrasted  with  the  severity  of  the 
line  in  the  Louvre  portrait.  Watch  closely  what 
happens  as  it  descends.  In  the  Louvre  portrait  the 
outer  edge  of  the  embroidery  flows  into  the  line 
of  the  ornament  which  carries  it  down  the  front 
of  the  dress,  adding  immeasurably  to  the  dignity  of 
the  portrait.  In  the  other  the  artist’s  inclination 
to  curved  lines  is  such  an  obsession  that  he  curves 
the  line  and  runs  it  across  the  breast.  The  lines  of 
the  dress  below  no  longer  flow  into  the  ornamenta- 
tion about  the  neck.  The  unity,  the  dignity  are 
lost,  but  they  had  already  wandered  off  into  the 
woods,  for  unity  and  dignity  leave  whenever  the 
painter  insists  too  strongly  upon  the  high  lights  on 
every  little  bow  and  ribbon,  so  that  everything  in 
the  picture  gives  you  the  impression  of  a newly 
polished  kitchen  stove.  All  the  great  Italian  masters 
knew  how  to  subordinate  the  high  lights  and  Leon- 
ardo, one  of  the  greatest  of  them,  was  no  exception 
to  the  rule. 

The  high  lights,  the  forms,  the  curtves,  the 
methods  of  painting,  the  way  the  paint  has  cracked. 


all  these  things  make  me  think  of  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury work.  The  cracks  are  the  cracks  which  form 
when  a painting  is  painted  on  canvas,  not  the  cracks 
which  form  when  it  is  painted  on  wood.  From  an 
inscription  on  the  back  one  would  infer  that  the 
painting  had  been  transferred  from  wood  to  can- 
vas in  1777.  The  cracks  in  the  Louvre  portrait 
are  clearly  those  which  form  in  a painting  painted 
on  wood.  Notwithstanding  the  inscription  on  the 
back  of  the  canvas,  I feel  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  Hahn  portrait  was  not  painted  on  wood  origin- 
ally. 

The  proportions  of  a canvas  suggest  the  character 
of  the  sitter.  The  proportions  of  the  Louvre  por- 
trait are  quite  different  from  the  other.  The  height 
proportionately  is  greater  in  the  Louvre  portrait 
and  the  added  height  gives  a dignity  which  the  Hahn 
portrait  lacks.  It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  a great 
artist,  having  painted  such  a masterpiece  as  “La 
Belle  Ferroniere,”  should  make  a replica  in  which 
the  beautiful  porportions  of  the  original  were  lost. 
If  the  Hahn  portrait  is  the  work  of  the  artist  who 
painted  “La  Belle  Ferroniere,”  it  is  evident  that 
the  canvas  has  been  cut  down  both  at  the  top  and 
at  the  bottom.  The  canvas  of  the  Hahn  portrait 
shows  that  it  has  been  protected  at  the  upper  edge 
by  the  stretcher.  That  makes  it  improbable  that 
the  present  canvas  has  been  cut  down.  Now  the 
proportions  of  the  portraits  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury are  those  of  the  Hahn  portrait.  If  a copyist 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century  had  copied  “La  Belle 
Ferroniere”  he  would  have  felt  that  the  proportions 
were  wrong.  He  would  have  cut  a few  inches  from 
the  height  of  the  painting.  He  would  have  felt  that 
Leonardo’s  technique  lacked  brilliancy  and  he  would 
have  strengthened  the  high  lights  and  would  have 
given  more  fullness  to  the  forms.  The  cheeks  of 
“La  Belle  Ferroniere”  he  would  have  considered  too 
thin  and  they  would  have  blossomed  out  as  they 
have  in  the  Hahn  portrait. 

If  Leonardo  painted  the  Hahn  portrait  (and  not 
being  an  expert  I am  not  qualified  to  express  an 
opinion  on  the  subject),  Leonardo  has  added  a new 
proof  of  his  breadth  of  character.  We  have  long 
known  how  Leonardo  was  in  advance  of  his  time. 
We  had  not  known,  however,  that  he  was  in  those 
early  days  anticipating  the  decadence  of  painting 
and  the  feeling  of  Italian  art  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  Who  is  there  to-day  of  whom  we  can 
say  that  he  is  painting  as  men  will  paint  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  from  now? 

In  the  photograph  of  Mrs.  Hahn’s  portrait  one 
can  clearly  see  back  of  the  head  a large  oval  darker 
than  the  rest  of  the  background.  It  seems  to  have 
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nothing  to  do  with  the  painting.  Such  spots  are 
fairly  common  in  old  paintings  and  usually  indicate 
the  presence  of  an  earlier  painting  which  has  been 
covered  up  by  later  work.  An  X-Ray  photograph 
has  been  known  to  reveal  a Dutch  landscape  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century  under  an  Italian  madonna 
which  had  been  supposed  to  date  from  the  Fifteenth 
Century.  Mrs.  Hahn’s  portrait  should  be  photo- 
graphed by  means  of  the  X-Ray.  Modern  pigments 
are  less  opaque  than  those  used  by  the  old  masters, 
and  if  there  is  a painting  under  Mrs.  Hahn’s  portrait 
it  would  probably  be  revealed  by  the  X-Ray,  and 
if  it  should  prove  to  be  a painting  later  in  date  than 
Leonardo’s  time,  the  theory  that  Leonardo  was  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  in  advance  of  his  own  time 
when  he  painted  the  Hahn  version  wmuld  have  to 
be  abandoned.  The  theory,  I admit,  is  mine,  but 
without  t’ne  theory  how  can  one  explain  the 
Eighteenth  Century  quality  of  the  Hahn  version? 
The  only  alternative  would  almost  seem  to  be  the 
Duveen  theory  that  the  Hahn  version  is  a copy. 

During  the  Renaissance  Italian  ladies  were 


treated  much  as  they  are  in  Mohammedan  countries. 
They  were  seldom  seen  on  the  street,  but  were 
allowed  to  take  exercise  on  a porch  at  the  top  of 
the  house  before  which  ran  a balustrade.  In  the 
Louvre  portrait  there  is  at  the  bottom  the  flat  top 
of  the  balustrade  and  beneath  it  runs  a moulding 
which  clearly  shows  the  nature  of  the  balustrade. 
In  the  Hahn  portrait  the  painter  does  not  even 
seem  to  understand  what  the  surfaces  indicate. 

The  best  part  of  the  whole  affair  is  the  fact  that 
experts  have  long  considered  the  Louvre  version 
of  “La  Belle  FerroniHe”  to  be  the  work  of  Bel- 
traffio  and  not  by  Leonardo.  Even  my  good  friend 
Hyacinthe  Ringrose  admits  that  it  is  not  the  work  of 
Leonardo.  Wherein,  then,  does  the  libel  lie?  In 
stating  that  the  Hahn  version  was  not  Leonardo’s 
work.  Sir  Joseph  Duveen  but  repeated  what  had 
already  been  said  of  the  Louvre  portrait.  Sir  Joseph 
in  his  defense  recently  made  public  declared  more- 
over that  the  Hahn  version  was  a w^eak  copy  of  the 
Louvre  original. 

In  so  doing  he  has  aggravated  his  original  offense. 


JOHN  MARIN 

By  Ernest  Haskell 
“The  greatest  attribute  of  an  artist  is  Reverence.” 


This  is  not  criticism — Never! — for  I agree 
with  Leonardo  concerning  critics.  Twelve 
years  ago  in  Paris,  at  the  Cafe  Dome,  I met  John 
Marin  for  the  first  time.  A few-  years  later  at 
291  I began  to  know'  him.  He  cared  for  what 
Cezanne  stood  for — clean  emotions.  My  admira- 
tion grew'  and  grew,  even  before  I discovered  the 
Marin  I now  know.  I did  not  know'  that  such  a 
Marin  could  exist. 

It  w'as  in  Maine  that  the  true  Marin  was  re- 
vealed to  me.  He  lived  the  first  year  on  a promon- 
tory— a wild  w'onderful  spot — a Marin  spot — w'ith 
the  tree  at  the  back  of  his  cottage  and  the  sea  in 
front,  and  on  shelving  rocks  that  w'ent  down  to  the 
sea.  He  painted  there  and  I watched  him  paint 
and  marveled  as  he  painted.  No  matter  how’  un- 
comfortable the  position  he  selected  he  adapted  him- 
self to  it  with  the  greatest  ease.  Once  I found  him 
painting  on  the  limb  of  a tree — high  up — painting 


with  both  hands.  He  is  ambidextrous.  And  watch- 
ing him,  it  seemed  the  most  natural  way  in  the 
world  to  paint. 

He  fits  into  the  scenery  as  well  as  Thoreau.  He 
is  an  essential  part  of  w'hat  he  is  doing,  mentally, 
physically,  and  artistically. 

I sailed  with  Marin.  We  sailed  to  Ragged 
Island  and  Wallace’s  head — all  over  Casco  Bay  we 
sailed.  He  believed  in  sailing.  He  said  crytic  things 
about  sailing.  And  now'  I see  sailing,  in  his  pictures 
of  the  sea — the  very  essence  of  sailing.  And  when 
Marin  fishes,  it  is  like  his  sailing,  he  believes  in  fish- 
ing, and  he  fishes  sincerely.  He  is  as  fine  a fisher- 
man as  he  is  an  artist.  Stieglitz  has  the  portrait  of 
one  of  his  fishes.  It  is  the  finest  picture  of  a fish 
that  I know'.  Perhaps  there  is  as  fine  a fish  in 
ancient  Chinese  art  or  one  graven  on  the  tomb  of 
some  Egyptian  King. 

He  bought  a quart  of  milk  each  day  from  me. 
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If  I had  been  a Croesus  I would  have  given  him  a 
quart  of  gold  each  day  for  the  sake  of  his  presence, 
and  another  quart  for  the  things  he  said.  He  talks 
with  great  economy,  does  Marin,  he  talks  in  the 
way  that  he  paints.  He  selects.  Sometimes  he  does 
not  speak,  but  his  gestures  are  more  eloquent  than 
his  words. 

In  my  old  barn,  waiting  for  his  milk,  he  watched 
the  spiders,  spiders  spinning  webs — magic  webs. 
(He  begged  me  never  to  disturb  them — and  I have 
tried  not  to — but  it  is  difficult  to  feed  a hungry  cow 
and  keep  spider  webs  intact).  He  believes  in 
spiders.  I see  the  same  skill,  the  skill  of  the 
spider’s  web,  in  his  pictures. 

But  the  true  realization  of  Marin  came  to  me  in 
my  little  work  room.  It  was  on  a gray  day,  a 


dingy  day,  when  all  seemed  lost  in  the  Maine  fog. 
He  was  searching,  I was  searching  for  some  essen- 
tial word.  Then  it  came  to  me:  “The  greatest 
attribute  of  an  artist  is  Reverence.”  And  as  I said 
it  I realized  John  Marin  has  reverence.  He  has  rev- 
erence as  had  the  Chinese,  the  Egyptians,  Da  Vinci, 
Rembrandt,  William  Blake,  Cezanne  and  Ryder. 
Through  all  of  iVIarin’s  art,  whether  it  is  experi- 
mental or  final,  that  essential  to  beauty  can  be  felt. 

So  I ask  you  to  observe  the  pictures  of  John 
Marin  closely,  and  you  may  hear  the  voices  of  the 
sea,  the  cry  of  the  gull,  the  wind  through  the  trees. 
Look  again — and  do  you  not  see  the  magic  of  the 
spider’s  web;  the  essential  magic  of  all  things? 
They  are  m.esrages,  these  pictures,  messages  that 
come  through  the  reverence  of  John  Marin. 


A MODERN  JAPANESE  PRINT 
DESIGNER 

By  Arthur  Davison  Ficke 


Almost  two  years  ago  the~e  died  in  Japan  one 
. of  the  most  gifted  men  of  that  small  group  ot 
artists  who  have  been  attempting  to  make  the  Jap- 
anese color-print  once  more  the  instrument  of  a real 
expressiveness.  Roughly  speaking,  the  color-print 
died  with  Hiroshige  in  1858,  and  since  that  time  it 
has  been  a thing  of  no  artistic  importance.  Within 
the  last  ten  years,  however,  the  enormous  admira- 
tion for  the  old  color-print  which  has  existed  in 
America  and  Europe  has  awakened  a few  Japanese 
artists  to  an  interest  in  this  medium,  and  a few  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  make  it  again  a living  in- 
strument. 

There  is  no  reason  why  this  should  not  be  done. 
The  art  of  color-prints  is  by  no  m,eans  a lost  art. 
Quite  as  skillful  engravers  and  printers  live  in 
Japan  today  as  have  ever  existed,  and  the  range  of 
color  open  to  them  is  wider  than  it  ever  was  before. 
All  that  has  been  lacking  has  been  designers  of  ade- 
quate gifts  who  would  take  this  art  seriously. 
Goyo’s  death,  at  the  age  of  42,  inflicted  a great 
loss  on  the  new  development  of  the  art.  He  had 
carefully  studied  the  technique  of  the  older  prints, 
and  had  absorbed  much  that  was  vital  in  the  old 
tradition.  Yet  one  never  feels  in  his  work  that  we 
are  merely  seeing  the  old  prints  redrawn  for  us. 
Take,  for  example,  his  snow-scene,  called  “Ibuki 
Yama  Under  Snow.”  It  is  a design  that  would  by 
no  means  shame  the  great  Hiroshige,  and  yet  noth- 
ing in  its  composition  or  drawing  would  lead  one  for 
an  instant  to  mistake  it  for  Hiroshige’s  work. 
Again,  the  print  “Woman  Combing  Her  Hair” 
shows  in  the  drawing  of  both  hair  and  drapery  how 
fully  Goyo  had  assimilated  the  delicate  and  power- 
ful style  of  Utamaro;  yet  it  is  definitely  a case  of 
assimilation  and  not  of  copying. 

Goyo  designed  only  about  twenty  prints  during 
his  life,  of  which  hardly  more  than  a dozen  were 
completely  finished.  Ylost  of  them  were  issued  in 
small  editions,  and  some  of  them,  such  as  the 
“Ibuki  Yama,”  for  private  circulation  only.  Few 
examples  of  his  work  have  been  seen  in  America. 
His  two  finest  scenes  are  perhaps  the  snow  land- 
scape of  “Ibuki  Yama”  and  the  full-length  up- 
right figure,  “After  the  Bath.” 

I cannot  do  better  than  reproduce,  just  as  it  came 
to  me,  a statement  regarding  Goyo’s  life  which  was 
kindly  furnished  by  his  brother,  Hashiguchi  Han- 
jiro : 


“Biographical  Summary  of  the  Artist, 
‘Goyo/  Whose  Family  Name  Was 
Kiyoshi  Hashiguchi 

“Goyo,  Kiyoshi  Hashiguchi,  was  born  December 
2,  1880,  in  Kagoshima  City. 

“His  father’s  name  was  Kanemitsu  Hashiguchi 
and  his  social  rank  was  that  of  the  military  or  Samu- 
rai class.  He  was  by  nature  fond  of  swords,  writ- 
ings and  pictures,  and  among  pictures  he  was  speci- 
ally interested  in  ‘Shijoha,’  the  Shijo  School. 

“In  the  summer  of  1899  Goyo  came  up  to  Tokjm 
and  becam.e  a pupil  of  the  leading  artist,  Gaho 
Hashimoto.  After  a little  while  he  studied  Euro- 
pean painting  at  Hakuba  Kwai  at  Tameike,  Aka- 
saka,  Tokyo. 

“In  1900  he  entered  the  regular  course  of  Euro- 
pean painting  department  of  the  Tokyo  Art  School. 

“In  1904  he  graduated  from  the  above  school 
with  the  highest  honors. 
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‘‘In  1907  he  sent  his  oil  painting,  under  the  name 
of  ‘Peacock  and  Indian  Lady,’  to  the  Tokyo  Ex- 
hibition and  gained  the  highest  prize. 

"In  1911  the  first  prize  poster  competition  was 
held  by  the  Mitsukoshi  Department  Store  and  he 
gained  the  first  prize  there,  and  his  name  became 
well  known. 

“In  1903-4,  during  his  student  days,  he  drew  il- 
lustrations for  Hototogisu,  the  monthly  magazine, 
and  he  became  interested  in  applied  art  for  orna- 
ments and  began  to  study  art-designing.  In  1911 
he  stood  head  and  shoulders  above  his  fellows,  and 
he  accepted  many  orders  for  bookbindings,  mount- 
ings and  designs.  Up  to  the  year  1917  many  books 
were  published  with  Goyo’s  designs,  and  this  was 
the  beginning  of  block  making  in  after  years. 

‘‘From  his  student  days  he  had  a taste  for  color- 
prints,  and  in  the  summer  of  1910  he  took  a trip  to 
lleppu  and  he  drew  numerous  sketches,  pencil 
sketches,  oil-paintings  and  water-color  paintings 
from  the  beautiful  scenery  of  Yabakei.  On  the  way 
home  he  was  attacked  by  beri-beri  and  he  was  forced 
to  stop  his  hrush  work  and  instead  of  that  he  began 
to  investigate  genre-pictures  (ukiyo  ye).  With 
study  the  interest  increased  and  at  last  he  deter- 
mined to  study  it  scientifically  and  often  times,  fie 
pidilished  in  the  Art  iS’eivs  essays,  the  result  of  his 
investigations.  Till  about  1915  he  chiefly  spent  his 
life  for  the  study  of  the  first  stage  of  color-print, 
essays  and  criticisms  on  the  line  arts.  In  1916  he 


published  twelve  books  of  genre-pictures  (ukiyo  ye) 
and  Yamato  color-prints.  He  collected  many 
color-prints,  and  his  investigation  increased  more 
and  more  and  he  was  called  the  first-class  student 
of  color-print. 

“Then  he  devoted  himself  to  the  reproduction  of 
color-print  and  investigated  block  engraving.  In 
1915,  according  to  the  request  of  Mr.  Shozaburo 
Watanabe,  a publisher  of  color-prints,  he  made  a 
color-print  of  a nude  picture  of  a beautiful  woman. 
Truly  this  was  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment,  and 
while  at  present  it  might  be  thought  extremely  rudi- 
mentary, yet  at  that  time  it  gave  great  promise  of 
success  in  block  work. 

“In  1918,  as  his  investigations  were  at  last  com- 
pleted he  superintended  the  engraving  of  his  two 
pictures  of  ‘Lady  at  Her  Toilet’  and  ‘Rain  at  Yab- 
akei.’ In  his  home  he  supervised  the  printing  of  the 
blocks  by  Mr.  Kanzo  Somekawa,  the  printer,  and 
this  was  done  quite  satisfactorily.  He  considered 
these  pictures  as  a beginning,  and  was  delighted  at 
the  result.  In  1920  he  devoted  himself  to  making 
color  prints  and  made  thirteen  different  designs,  both 
figures  and  landscapes. 

“In  December  of  last  year  he  was  taken  ill,  but  in 
January  of  this  year  he  fortunately  became  better 
and  commenced  the  printing  of  his  picture  of  ‘The 
Maiko.’  Not  long  after  it  was  completed  he  en- 
tered the  hospital  for  medical  treatment  of  otitis 
media.  Unfortunately  he  did  not  recover.  It  is  a 
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matter  of  regret  that  five  or  six  prints,  which  were 
in  the  hand  of  the  engraver,  were  left  incomplete. 

“He  was  fond  of  painting  the  human  figure  and 
flowers  and  birds  and  often  times  he  drew  land- 
scapes. The  ingenuity  of  his  art  and  his  skillful 
color  sense  was  really  astonishing.  Whenever  he 
made  a new  print  he  sent  me  one  immediately.  Al- 
though he  had  great  confidence  in  his  own  work  and 
was  not  disturbed  by  the  criticism  of  most  people 
he  gladly  listened  to  my  bold  criticism. 

“He  was  very  fond  of  Japanese  painting,  and  in 
his  last  years  his  art  was  thoroughly  mastered,  and 


if  he  had  lived  a little  longer  he  would  have  accom- 
plished good  work  in  painting  also.  His  perception 
was  clear,  he  had  a good  memory  and  his  close 
observation  was  accurate,  not  only  of  pictures  and 
engravings  but  also  in  reproducing  details  in  his 
treatment  of  women  subjects. 

Resume 

“The  first  period.  The  time  of  European  painting 
and  applied  art  designing. 

“The  second  period.  The  time  of  designs. 

“The  third  period.  The  time  of  essays  on  the  fine 
arts  and  new  investigation  of  Ukiyo  Ye. 

“The  fourth  period.  The  time  of  making  color- 
prints. 

“In  his  short  life  of  forty-two  years  he  had 
achieved  all  that  was  possible,  but  if  he  had  lived  a 
little  longer  he  would  have  been  able  to  fulfill  the 
world’^s  expectation.  What  a pity  it  is  to  lose  him 
forever. 

“The  Places  Where  He  Lived 

“Till  1899  he  lived  in  Kagoshima,  his  nativf 
town. 

“1899 — Summer  he  came  up  to  Tokyo  and  lived 
in  a temple,  near  Dangozaka  with  his  two  brothers. 

“1901 — He  lived  in  Shimizucho,  Ikenohata, 
Ueno  rvith  his  eldest  brother. 

“1909 — Kp  removed  with  his  brother  to  Nakano 
Machi,  Akasaka. 

“1909 — Autumn  he  removed  again  to  Sanaecho, 
Ushigome  and  lived  there  with  me. 

“1916 — As  I was  transferred  to  Nagasaki  he  was 
forced  to  live  alone  in  Daimachi,  Akasaka. 

“1916 — He  removed  to  74  Daimachi,  Alaska. 

“He  was  a bachelor. 

“His  Publiseied  Works  Were 

“Twelve  books  of  Yamato  color-prints. 

“Reproduction  of  Hiroshige’s  fifty-three  stations 
of  the  Tokaido. 

“Utamaro’s  collection  of  masterpiece  with  de- 
scription. 

“(Signed)  Hashiguchi  Hanjiro.'" 


PENNELL’S  BOOK  ON  PEN  DRAWING 

By  THE  Editor 


Few  recent  books  about  art  are  as  interesting 
as  Joseph  Pennell’s  book  “Pen  Drawing  and 
Pen  Draughtsmen,”  published  by  the  Macmillan 
Company.  The  illustrations  to  the  book  are  so 
admirably  made  that  I am  reproducing  six  full- 
page  cuts.  There  are  three  hundred  and  seventy 


illustrations  in  the  book  wbicb  will  give  you  an 
idea  of  the  importance  of  the  work. 

Joseph  Pennell  is  a man  of  strong  convictions. 
His  enemies  would  say  that  he  had  strong  preju- 
dices but  we  all  know  how  foolish  it  is  to  trust  to 
the  statements  of  a man’s  enemies.  Mr.  Pennell’s 
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convictions  frequently  differ  fundamentally  from 
mine.  Quite  frequently  we  are  in  accord.  We 
respect  one  another  as  men  of  strong  convictions 
(neither  of  us  have  prejudices)  usually  do. 

Let  me  quote  from  Mr.  Pennell’s  book  first 
two  statements  with  which  I disagree  for  my  own 
opinion  is  that  the  pen  drawing  of  no  artist  of  our 
time  is  so  expressive  as  that  of  Rembrandt. 

“Of  pen  drawing  in  the  past  I shall  say  little,  for 
the  reason  that  there  is  little  to  be  said,  that  is,  from 
my  standpoint:  the  making  of  pen  drawings  for 
illustration  and  reproduction.  No  artist  would 
study  the  old  masters,  with  a very  few  exceptions, 
for  the  technical  qualities  of  pen  drawing  for  print- 
ing. As  painters  now  look  to  Titian  and  V^elasquez, 
Rembrandt  and  Franz  Hals  for  the  technique  of 
oil  painting,  so  illustrators  in  the  future  will  look 
to  sorre  of  the  pen  draughtsmen  of  yesterday  as  not 
only  the  early,  but  the  great  masters  of  the  art.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  do  more  than  point  out  the 
scope  and  aims  of  pen  drawing  as  practiced  by  the 
great  artists  of  other  days,  in  order  to  emphasize  its 
far  wider  scope  and  broader  aims  am.ong  the  men  of 
our  days.  A knowledge  of  its  technical  immaturity 
in  the  past  helps  us  to  the  appreciation  of  its  develop- 
ment in  the  present. 

“It  must  be  remembered,  howeve-,  that  if  the 
pen  drawing  of  the  old  masters  was  undeveloped  in 
comparison  with  modern  work,  it  was  because,  with 
them,  there  mas  no  call  for  it  as  an  art  apart.  It 
was  quite  perfect  for  their  purpose.  Since  in  en- 
gravings on  wood  and  metal  all  the  pen  quality  of 
a drawing  was  lost,  when  they  wanted  to  reproduce 
their  work  they  etched  or  engraved.  What  Hamer- 
tcn  says  generally  of  pen  drawings  is  really  appli- 
cable only  to  the  old  men;  theirs  were  ‘sketches  of 
projects  and  intentions.’  They  are  to  be  studied 
for  their  composition  and  arrangement,  suggestion 


of  light  and  shade,  and  rendering  of  the  figure,  of 
which  I have  no  intention  to  speak,  since  in  these 
matters  pen  drawing  is  subject  to  the  same  laws  as 
any  other  form  of  art;  but  for  technique  these 
pen  memoranda  w'hich  is  what  they  are,  as  a rule, 
have  little  to  teach  the  modern  draughtsman.” 

Here  is  another  quotation  which  seems  to  me 
more  sound,  yet  many  will  disagree  with  his  con- 
clusions : 

“With  our  present  methods  of  business  hustle, 
cheapness,  sub-division — all  simply  other  means  for 
making  money  by  doing  bad  work — w'e  have  de- 
bauched illustration,  engraving  and  printing.  I doubt 
if  anything  decent  will  be  done  in  the  future,  cer- 
tainly not  if  the  business  man  has  any  say — but  good 
rvork  has  been  done;  this  book  proves  it,  and  is  a 
record  of  it.  It  is  up  to  the  draughtsman,  engravers 
and  printers  to  carry  on  and  still  improve,  or  go 
down  in  the  great  darkness  which  covers  the  blind 
world  to-day  and  grows  blacker  every  day,  thanks 
to  those  who  brought  on  the  war,  and  the  others 
who  want  to  perpetuate  it  through  the  League  of 
Notions — not  Nations.” 

With  everything  in  art  with  which  he  is  in  sym- 
pathy, Mr.  Pennell  is  most  appreciative.  My  own 
feeling  is  that  his  mind  is  closed  to  certain  impres- 
sions. In  this  he  seems  to  me  quite  like  Ruskin, 
who  was  singularly  blind  to  the  beauty  of  Chinese 
art  (possibly  because  he  never  saw  any  great 
Chinese  paintings)  but  whose  appreciation  of  Gothic 
art  was  so  keen.  Ruskin  and  Pennell  would  have 
quarreled  continually,  for  what  Pennell  admired 
most,  fluency,  Ruskin  hated.  With  much  which 
Mr.  Pennell  saj's  about  conditions  in  America  I 
am  in  hearty  accord.  But  whether  I agree  with 
Mr.  Pennell  or  not  I find  him  a most  stimulating 
writer. 


THE  “CHICAGO  SHOW”  AND  OTHERS 

By  Hi  Simons 


The  Twenty-Sixth  Annual  Exlfibitirn  by  Art- 
ists of  Chicago  and  Vicinity  is  moderately  ex- 
citing. Not  because  it  reveals  any  achievements  of 
new  significance  by  any  of  the  city’s  “leading  art- 
ists.” Nor  because  its  average  is  higher  than  the 
usual  mediocre  level.  Nor  yet  because  it  discovers 
extraordinary  new  talent.  But  rather  because  it 
indicates  marked  progress  by  some  who  have  been 
regarded  as  the  most  promising  artists  here. 

Archibald  John  Motley,  Jr.,  a colored  man. 


until  comparatively  recently  a student  at  the  Art 
Institute,  shows  a “Portrait  of  My  Father”  and 
“Black  and  Tan  Cabaret.”  The  former  is  con- 
servatively, but  substantially,  designed ; its  finer 
qualities  are  the  sincerity  and  sympathy  of  the  char- 
acterization, and  its  sensitive  humor:  a Chinese 
porcelain  idol  is  on  the  table  against  which  the  old 
man  rests,  and  above  his  head  hangs  a picture  of 
racing-horses.  The  “Cabaret”  is  not  of  Chicago’s 
South  Side;  it  is  permeated  with  a foreign  atmos- 
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phere,  a sustained  exotic  redolence  as  of  northern 
Africa.  In  the  foreground  is  an  open-air  enclosure, 
half-lighted,  filled  with  strange  men  and  women, 
mulatto  girls  and  pale  laughing  youths,  smoking, 
drinking,  whispering,  laughing,  and  musicians 
hunched  over  their  instruments,  bawling  into  the 
sensuous  chiaroscuro.  Though  there  is  in  this  por- 
tion of  the  picture  a vivacious  vibration  of  lights 
and  darks,  the  prevailing  tone  is  green,  spotted  wdth 
the  orange-yellow  glow  of  shaded  lights.  The  wall 
is  of  soft  green:  through  its  arch  is  a glimpse  of 
street,  a battered  lantern  on  a crooked  post ; beyond 
and  above,  three  houses,  darker  green,  their  eight 
windows  patterning  with  the  lights  on  the  tables, 
the  shadows  between  the  buildings  a green  that  is 
almost  black.  In  one  high  corner,  a space  of  sky, 
deep  blue-green.  The  picture  is  seductive  in  its 
atmosphere.  It  evinces  an  excellent  sense  of  color 
and  feeling  for  design,  and  an  ability  to  realize  his 
material  imaginatively,  a humanness  and  a subtle 
humor  that  give  Motley’s  work  distinct  person- 
ality. 

Dulah  Marie  Evans’  “Cadences”  at  the  recent 
Salon  des  Refuses  was  an  interesting  attempt  at 
creation,  self-defeated  by  its  studied  obviousness. 
In  the  present  exhibition  she  has  three  things  aston- 
ishingly advanced  in  the  same  manner.  “Music” 
and  “Rain”  are  marred  by  unevenness,  though  the 
latter  has  areas  of  fine  work — the  handling  of  rock 
forms  in  the  right  of  the  picture,  the  movement  of 
the  figures  in  the  background,  the  postures  of  some 
of  the  other  figures.  “Paloma  Valley,”  however, 
IS  the  first  thing  she  has  shown  that  is  spontaneously 
accomplished.  Its  color-tone  is  of  unbroken  refine- 
ment that  contrasts  agreeably  with  a certain  raw- 
ness in  some  of  her  previous  work.  The  corres- 
pondence between  the  lines  of  the  mountains  and 
those  of  the  figures  in  the  fore  is  subtle  and  sure; 
the  trees  unify  the  composition ; the  whole  canvas 
is  disposed  with  grace  and  convincing  logic. 

Anthony  Angarola’s  “Glenhaven”  is  even  better 
that  the  “Compassion”  that  received  honorable  men- 
tion at  the  “American  show”  last  November.  For 
it  is  a more  even  piece;  its  tonal  quality  is  one  of 
the  most  genuine  achievements  in  the  collection; 
every  detail  of  the  composition  is  built  into  a single 
symphonic  movement;  the  treatment  of  the  sky  is 
vigorous  and  at  the  same  time  atmospheric ; there 
is  a strong  sense  of  form,  of  mass-contour,  in  the 
trees.  “Fishermen’s  Cove”  and  “Kosni-Nook  Road” 
are  less  simple  than  “Glenhaven,”  but  they  are 
equally  impressive  as  an  expression  of  a delicately 
sensitive,  meditative  personality,  honestly  at  work 
with  his  vision  of  beauty. 


“The  Healing  Light”  by  Carl  Hoeckner  is  one 
of  his  best  things.  On  a low  plane  is  a figure,  the 
color  of  burnished  copper,  upon  the  breast  of  which 
strikes  a shaft  of  magenta,  green,  blue  and  purple 
light.  It  electrifies  the  sufferer  into  resurrection; 
his  body  convulses  and  emanates  vibrations  of  purple 
light,  of  response  to  incoming  energy.  Repetition 
of  these  elements  are  combined  in  strong  two-dimen- 
sional form.  It  is  done  with  amazing  technical 
finesse  and  its  powerful  handling  of  a strange  color- 
scheme  together  with  its  stirring  symboilism  makes 
it  especially  worthy  of  the  prize  awarded  to  it. 

Walter  Rouseff  is  another  young  Chicagoan  who 
within  the  last  year  has  turned  to  imaginative  mate- 
rial. In  “Transcendency”  and  “At  the  Foot  of 
Parnassus,”  figures  and  elements  of  landscape  are 
simplified ; the  line  is  graceful  and  decorative,  but 
the  figures  lack  substance.  However,  in  the  latter 
picture  Rousseff  has  painted  a composition  that 
moves  with  direction  as  well  as  with  grace;  and  in 
the  pale  color  of  both  canvases  are  spaces  of  refined 
delicacy. 

Agnes  Squire  Potter  won  a prize  with  her  por- 
trait, “Tommy” ; it  combines  fine  decorative  quali- 
ties with  vigor  and  freshness  of  characterization ; it 
is  unlabored  and  sincere.  But  her  “Trail  of  the 
Engine”  is  a successful  solution  of  a much  more 
difficult  problem — bare  trees  against  winter  sky,  the 
blue  smoke  of  a locomotive  rolling  amidst  murkily 
iridescent  winter-clouds,  a spot  of  sunlight  blurring 
through.  The  pattern  of  the  branches  is  well 
drawn ; repetitions  and  variations  of  the  theme  move 
through  the  sky  with  a subtlety  that  preserves  the 
feeling  of  chill  atmosphere ; and  the  balance  of  sun- 
warmth  and  cool  smoke  and  cloud  is  finely  calcu- 
lated. 

Karl  Mattern  has  a little  still  life  in  very  low 
key  that  is  one  of  the  most  convincing  things  in  the 
exhibition.  “Omen”  and  “The  Wandering  Jew” 
by  William  S.  Schwartz  are  fine  arrangements  of 
good  color;  the  former,  especially,  has  bits  of  excel- 
lent painting.  Glen  A.  Mitchell  has  a portrait 
sketch  that  is  splendid  for  its  color-quality;  the  sub- 
ject is  simplified  into  a strong  composition  and  the 
picture  is,  besides,  intriguing  as  a projection  of 
character. 

Others  whose  work  has  good  qualities  are  Gordon 
Saint  Clair,  Bert  R.  Elliott,  H.  Leon  Roecker, 
Claude  Buck,  R.  G.  Wedderspoon,  Gustave  Bau- 
mann, Felix  Russmann,  Laura  Van  Pappelendam, 
Cynara  and  W.  Ross  Shattuck,  Ignatz  W.  Sahula, 
Jacob  Richard,  Irma  Kohn  and  William  Owen,  Jr. 

Many  of  the  289  canvases  are,  of  course,  negligi- 
ble. Gerald  A.  Frank’s  “Mary  Garden  as  Carmen” 
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is  positively  metetricious.  Admittedly  decorative  in 
intention,  it  can  not  be  expected  to  be  primarily  a 
great  interpretation  of  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
personalities  in  the  contemporary  world  of  the  arts ; 
but  the  subordination  of  that  character  to  the  nonen- 
tity of  a casual  model  would  be  unjustified  even  in  a 
great  decoration — and  the  decorativeness  of  this 
thing  consists  of  a figure  without  distinction,  nfith 
slipshod  distortion  of  body,  with  muddy  green  shad- 
ows on  lifeless  flesh,  decked  witli  gilt  and  silver, 
placed  before  a conventional  background  of  silver 
and  gilt. 

This  is  the  nadir  of  the  exhibition.  The  show 
misses  not  a degree  of  banality  and  mediocrity.  Its 
zenith — admittedly  not  of  great  altitude — is  in  the 
evident  growth  of  the  few  younger  men  and  women 
whose  efforts  still  are  engaged  in  con^^tructive  de- 
velopment. 

The  sculpture  is,  on  the  whole,  superior  to  that 
in  former  “Chicago  shows.”  Hester  Bremer’s 
large  “Mother  and  Child,”  to  which  the  Joseph 
N.  Eisendrath  prize  is  awarded,  outclasses  by  far 
anything  else  in  the  statuary  group.  There  is  a 
magnificent  sensuousness  about  it.  The  modelling 
is  free,  but  without  eccentric  mannerism.  It  is 
composed  with  sweeping  simplicity.  The  folded 
legs  of  the  woman  provide  a firm  base ; the  thighs 
move  back  in  a plane  that  reaches  up  to  the  large 
cluster  of  grapes  in  her  left  hand ; her  torso  inclines 
to  the  right,  the  head  to  the  left;  the  child  stands 
at  the  right.  It  is  in  perfect  balance,  a splendid 
composition,  and  there  are  details  of  the  greatest 
charm. 

Albin  Polasek  shows  an  ideal  conception,  “Man 
Chiseling  His  Own  Destiny,”  in  glazed  terra  cotta. 
It  is  too  like  Rodin;  but  it  has  a swiftness  of  execu- 
tion that  makes  it  interesting.  The  five  pieces  by 
Gustavo  Arcila  Uribe,  a young  South  American 
come  to  Chicago  within  the  last  year,  are  extremely 
liiverse.  One,  a Christ-head,  which  is  reproduced 
elsewhere  in  this  issue,  received  the  Mrs.  John 
C.  Shaffer  prize.  Another,  “Ethel,”  is  a por- 
trait of  a young  girl  in  which  the  columnar 
treatment  of  long  curls  on  either  side  and  the  model- 
ling of  the  hair  and  upper  portion  Cif  the  face  make 
a composition  at  once  strong  and  full  of  charm. 
Samuel  Klasstorner’s  portrait  of  Cha:  les  E.  David- 
son is  remarkable  for  its  veracity  and  its  meticulous 
detail.  Two  little  painted  wood-carvings  by  Emil 
Armin  are  among  the  most  delightful  and  the  most 
directly  expressive  pieces  in  the  sculpture-group. 
Carl  Christian  More  has  an  effective,  tiny  bit  of 
modernism  called  “Out  of  Work.” 


Concurrent  with  this  display  of  paintings 
and  sculpture,  the  Chicago  Society  of  Etchers 
held  its  annual  exhibition.  It  was  an  affair  con- 
sistent with  the  record  of  this,  the  oldest  organiza- 
tion of  etchers  in  America. 

The  four  Frank  G.  Logan  prizes  were  awarded, 
respectively,  to  Sears  Gallagher  for  his  stirring 
“Maine  Coast”;  the  Robert  F.  Logan  for  “Pont 
Marie,  Paris”;  to  Cleo  Damianakes,  for  “Foun- 
tain,” and  to  J.  W.  Winkler. 

Among  the  283  items  are  eight  by  Ernest  D. 
Roth — the  three  from  Segovia,  especially,  being 
splendid  plates.  Celestino  Celestini’s  “Fishermen’s 
Houses,  Lake  Trasimeno”  and  “Fonte  Lucente, 
Fiesoli”  are  unusual  in  clear  depth  of  tone.  Cleo 
Damianakes’  prize  etching,  as  well  as  her  “Creek” 
and  “Impromptu”  are  a little  florid;  but  “Scherzo” 
and  “Allegretto,”  from  which  excessively  orna- 
mented landscape  is  eliminated,  are  interesting  for 
their  handling  of  the  figure.  Eugene  Higgins’  three 
character-studies  are  impressive  in  their  simplicity, 
their  massing  of  large  tone-masses  and  their  imag- 
inative warmth.  In  “Produce  Alley,”  E.  T.  Hur- 
ley has  used  an  individual  method  u ith  fine  atmos- 
pheric effect.  Roi  Partridge’s  “Las  Gomas”  and 
“Live  Oak  and  Orange”  are  beautiful  prints;  the 
arrangement  of  trees  in  the  former  is  excellent.  No 
impression  on  the  walls  is  more  filled  with  depth 
and  atmosphere  than  the  boat-scene  by  Zella  de 
Milhau. 

These  are  only  a few  of  the  notably  good  exhibits. 
The  sustained  character  of  the  show  may  be  appre- 
ciated from  this  partial  list  of  other  exhibitors; 
Anne  Goldthwaite,  Philip  Little,  William  Auerbach 
Levy,  Hesketh  Hubbard,  Gottardo  Piazzoni,  M. 
Simpson  Stewart,  Eileen  Soper,  Frank  W.  Benson, 
Lee  Sturges,  H.  Van  Raalte,  Thomas  Eddy  Tall- 
madge,  J.  Paul  Verres,  Mrs.  Bertha  Jacques,  E. 
M azzoni-Zarini,  Rosalind  Abramson,  John  Arms 
Taylor,  Beatrice  S.  Levy,  Dirk  Baksteen,  Theresa 
F.  Bernstein,  Ozias  Dodge,  Fred  S.  Haines,  Pedro 
J.  Lemos,  Bruce  Robertson,  J.  C.  A.  Traill. 

PROFESSIONAL  members  of  the  Arts  Club 
gave  their  annual  exhibition,  January  3 to  16. 
It  was  more  than  dull ; it  was  deplorable. 

Faggil’s  “Tagore”  and  “Yone  Noguchi”  were 
there,  forlorn  in  their  superiority.  There  was 
“Blind  Fisherman”  by  Agnes  Squire  Potter,  not  so 
interesting  as  the  imaginative  thing  she  has  begun 
more  recently  to  do,  but  more  successful  in  its  kind. 
Emil  Armin  had  a large  blockprint  that  showed 
an  original  talent,  but  combined  too  many  elements 
to  be  quite  effective.  There  was  a crayon  sketch 
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of  Ben  Hecht  by  Bert  R.  Elliott,  a lively  cartoon 
with  strong  linear  balance,  conveying  an  impression 
of  Chicago’s  latest  literary  limelighter  in  a char- 
acter of  sardonic  humor  that  undoubtedly  was  satis- 
factory to  the  sitter.  Marguerite  C.  Kreutzberg 
showed  a still-life  that  was  charming  in  its  quiet 
tone  and  gentle  humor. 

Dulah  Marie  Evans  Krehbiel,  Mrs.  Bertha 
Jacques,  IMary  Locke  Brewer,  Mabel  Key  and 
Richard  G.  Wedderspoon  had  pleasant  pictures. 
The  rest  of  the  show  was  deplorable — or  at  least 
dull. 

SOMETHING  must  be  written,  even  though  it 
be  tardy,  about  the  fourteen  oils  and  twenty- 
two  drawings  and  water-colors  by  Hodler  exhibited 
at  the  Arts  Club  in  December.  For,  although  it 
lacked  any  major  composition  to  exemplify  the 
achievem.ent  of  the  master,  it  gave  vivid  insight  to 
the  development  and  principles  of  his  art. 

Most  of  the  exhibits  were  sketches,  some  for  his 
most  spacious  and  famous  murals.  One  was  im- 
pressed that  his  conceptions  had  acquired  such  defi- 
niteness by  the  time  they  were  first  recorded.  Yet 
one  realized,  too,  that  Hodler’s  work  gained  im- 
mensely, in  final  execution,  in  the  emphasis  of  com- 
positional principles  and  in  strength  of  color.  It 
seemed  also  to  have  gained  in  spontaneity.  For 
here  was  evidence  that  his  conception  did  not  be- 
come static  once  it  was  outlined  in  the  sketch,  but 
that  this  provided  him  with  a point  of  departure 
from  which  his  idea,  once  having  got  itself  into 
terms  of  the  medium,  clarified  and  strengthened. 

One  encountered  an  apparent  paradox;  the 
sketches  seemed  free  to  the  point  of  the  dashing;  at 
the  same  time,  upon  consideration,  they  appeared 
most  carefully  done — certain  details  were  worked 
into  studied  elaboration.  But  this  apparent  discrep- 
ancy was  resolved  by  the  reflection  that  all  of  them 
were  designed  on  an  organic  principle.  Thus,  the 
five  figures  in  the  study  for  “La  Nuit”  bore  the 
same  relation  to  each  other  that  the  figures  in  Hod- 
ler’s greatest  murals  have.  The  elements  in  the 
sketch,  “Le  Faucheur,”  are  brought  together  with 
an  architectural  construction.  Repetition,  countered 
by  balancing  contradiction,  runs  all  through  “Fem- 
mes en  Marche,”  “Retraint  de  Alarignan”  and  “Le 
depart  des  V^olontaires  de  Jrma.”  These  bases  of 
composition  being  arrived  at  with  the  spontaneity 
of  assuredness,  the  artist  then  could  elaborate  de- 
tails of  drawing,  become  fascinated  by  intricacies  of 
anatomy,  and  still  find  exhilaration  in  executing 
works  for  which  these  were  but  preliminaries. 

How  instinct  was  Kodler’s  sense  of  composition, 


was  made  vivid  by  the  things  in  which  were  single 
figures  that  later  were  combined  with  others  in 
finished  compositions.  In  the  drawing  “Eurhytmie,” 
for  instance,  the  single  figure  was  simplified  ex- 
tremely, but  in  the  draperies  on  either  side  was  tone 
after  tone  of  resonant  harmony.  A water-color 
poster  “L’Art”  included  only  a woman  kneeling,  in 
profile,  draped  and  hooded  in  blue,  and  on  either 
side  red  flowers  on  tall  slender  stalks.  This  simple 
theme,  also,  was  developed  with  full  counterpoint. 
And  the  oil-sketch  “Regard  dans  I’lnfini”  was 
notable  for  the  same  characteristic.  A characteristic 
that  explains  the  satisfaction  to  be  found  in  Hodler’s 
art : for  it  amounts  to  this,  that  he  mastered  his 
technic  of  design  so  well  that  he  could  present  his 
conception  in  the  simplest  essentials,  revealing  inter- 
est in  the  larger  elements  of  each  picture  and  making 
it  so  consistent  throughout  that  the  apparently  simple 
detail  holds  the  interest  without  necessitating  resort 
to  mere  ornamentation. 

Even  in  a hard  and  much  greyed  little  picture, 
“L’Enfant,”  done  in  1889,  the  consideration  in  dis- 
posing of  every  space  within  the  frame,  the  sim- 
plicity, the  substantiality,  the  hard  freshness  that 
took  different  direction  in  Hodler’s  later  work  were 
apparent.  Then  there  was  a ruggedly  finished  por- 
trait of  himself,  and  one  of  Mathias  Morahrt,  editor 
of  Le  Temps,  done  with  great  gusto.  Its  composi- 
tion emphasized  the  organic  principle  carried  for- 
ward by  many  contemporary  Germans ; this  picture 
alone  would  explain  why  they  acknowledge  Hodler, 
with  Cezanre,  the  Cubists  and  others  of  the  post- 
impressionists,  a predecessor  in  their  methods. 
Finally,  there  was  the  oil  “La  Femme  Morte.” 

gainst  pillow  and  sheets  of  white  and  green,  with 
shadows  and  folds  almost  black,  the  head  lay — face 
green  and  yellow,  lips  and  nostrils  red,  black  hair 
rigidly  drawn  back,  strokes  of  brown  in  a hand 
laid  across  the  sheet  and  in  the  neck  and  ears.  It 
was  as  stark  as  death  itself.  It  was  the  mother  of 
his  son,  who  died  in  1915.  This  might  be  consid- 
ered to  have  filled  the  lack  of  one  of  its  author’s 
famous  paintings  as  the  center  of  the  collection. 
For  it  was  as  authentically  emotional,  as  honestly 
direct,  as  true  an  expression  of  his  simple  and  cour- 
ageous personality  as  he  left. 

[Walter  Ufer,  who  knows  Chicago  from  A to  Z, 
writes  to  me  that  he  hopes  that  Hi  Simons  will  be 
a regular  correspondent  of  The  Arts.  It  is  up 
to  Hi  Simons,  for  we  are  all  well  pleased  with  his 
work.  Ufer  says  that  he  will  wake  folks  up  and 
that  is  what  mort  of  us  need. — Editor.) 


CHICAGO  LETTER 

By  Katharine  Eggleston  Roberts 


JANUARY  brought  to  Chicago  two  particularly 
fine  exhibitions  of  rare  Oriental  porcelains,  pot- 
teries and  bronzes — one  at  the  Arts  Club  in  con- 
junction with  a display  of  early  tapestries  and  of 
Old  English  furniture  and  the  other  at  the  Art  In- 
stitute. 

The  extraordinary  exhibition  at  the  Arts  Club 
was  under  the  combined  direction  of  Parish-Watson 
& Co.,  Frank  Partridge,  and  Knoedler  & Co.  of 
New  York.  The  Chinese  porcelains  were  of  the 
K’ang  Hsi,  Yung  Ching,  and  Chien  Lung  periods, 
rhe  potteries  of  the  first  to  eleventh  centuries,  and 
the  bronzes  of  the  Shang  and  Chou  Dynasties.  One 
of  the  most  exquisite  of  the  porcelains  was  a baluster- 
shaped Ming  period  vase.  On  its  delicate  apple- 
green  ground  two  dragons  in  aubergine  and  yellow 
guard  the  sacred  pearl,  while  about  the  neck  were 
flying  ho-ho  birds,  also  in  aubergine,  yellow  and 
green  with  black  legs.  A Sung  Chun  six-sided 
flower  pot  with  an  outside  glaze  of  rare  red  and  an 
inside  glaze  of  soft  blue  was  especially  beautiful. 
There  were  many  fine  jades,  including  two  small 
pieces  of  minutely  carved  yellow  jade  and  one  very 
graceful  green  koro.  The  early  bronzes  were  of 
great  beauty. 

The  tapestries  included  a large  Gothic  tapestry 
from  the  collection  of  the  late  J.  P.  Morgan,  de- 
picting a portion  of  the  composition  known  as  “The 
Conflict  of  the  Virtues  and  Vices,’’  taken  from  the 
set  of  “An  Allegorical  History  of  Christianity.’’ 
No  less  rich  in  color  but  much  smaller  was  an  old 
Flemish  Renaissance  piece,  “The  Descent  from  the 
Cross,’’  run  with  gold  and  silver  threads. 

Examples  of  English  Chippendale,  Queen  Anne, 
Adam,  Sheraton  and  Hepplewhite  furniture  vied 
for  attention  with  some  notable  canvases  by  Nat- 
tier, Hoppner,  Hobbema,  Stuart,  and  Fragonard. 

Following  this  exhibition  the  Arts  Club  galleries 
are  offering  flower  and  garden  water  colors  by 
Frank  Galsworthy  and  a contrasting  room  full  of 
Degas  drawings.  The  water  colors  are  extremely 
literal  and  show  an  appalling  amount  of  work  and 
careful  attention  to  detail.  The  Degas  sketches  are 
a delight.  His  bold  free  strength  and  excellent 
draughtsmanship  need  no  encomiums  today.  Aside 
from  the  “Cavalier,”  “Gentlerran  Rider”  and 
^‘Jockey”  most  of  the  sketches  are  interesting  studies 
of  his  favorite  danseuse.  I particularly  liked  the 
“Femme  nue  assise  s’essuyant  les  cheveux.”  Ap- 
parently Galsworthy’s  flowers  have  their  devotees  as 
do  Degas’  danseuses.  Probablv  it  is  well  we  do  not 
all  worship  at  the  same  shrine.  There  would  be 
such  a crowd. 


At  the  Art  Institute  the  Oriental  Loan  exhibition 
of  Chinese  and  Korean  antiques  is,  just  now,  some- 
what neglected  owing  to  interest  in  the  Chicago’s 
artists’  exhibition  upstairs.  This  gives  one  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  view  them.  In  the  group  of 
early  T’ang  period  pottery  is  a unique  glazed  horse, 
a pair  of  glazed  brown  camels,  and  some  remark- 
able tinted  dancing  figures,  an  extraordinary  group 
of  musicians,  and  some  jewel  trees  of  marvelous 
craftsmanship.  Of  the  same  period  are  the  colored 
glazed  God  of  Death  and  a camel  with  packs,  still 
showing  evidences  of  the  polychroming  which  once 
adorned  it.  These  have  been  given  to  the  Institute 
by  Mr.  George  H.  Suddard.  The  Han  period 
is  represented  by  a number  of  figures,  including  a 
horse  and  several  warriors,  and  by  a collection  of 
jars  belonging  to  the  class  of  mortuary  potter}’. 
The  stone  figure  of  the  Goddess  of  Mercy  and  the 
heads  of  Buddha  and  the  God  of  Death,  presented 
by  Mr.  Robert  Allerton  last  year,  are  a part  of  this 
exhibit,  together  with  another  stone  head  of  Buddha, 
the  gift  of  Mrs.  C.  Morse  Ely.  Another  fascinat- 
ing figure  is  that  of  a fourteenth  century  Korean 
wooden  Buddha  lacquered  in  gold.  This  exhibition 
has  been  made  possible  through  the  generosity  ot 
Mrs.  Richard  T.  Crane,  Mr.  Samuel  A.  Marx,  Mr. 
Robert  Allerton,  Mrs.  William  J.  Calhoun,  Mr. 
Russell  Tyson,  Mr.  George  H.  Suddard,  Mrs. 
George  F.  Smith,  Mrs.  Fred  W.  Smith,  Mrs.  C. 
Morse  Ely  and  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer. 

At  the  end  of  the  month  interest  centers  on  the 
“Twenty-sixth  Annual  Exhibition  by  Artists  of 
Chicago  and  Vicinity,”  which  opened  at  the  Art  In- 
stitute last  week.  The  geographical  requirements 
for  admission  to  this  show  are  not  so  limited  as  they 
may  seem,  for  an  artist  who  has  once  been  a resi- 
dent and  exhibitor  in  Chicago  may  enter  his  work, 
even  though  his  present  residence  be  California  or 
Maine.  In  spite  of  this  some  of  our  best  artists 
disappointed  us  by  not  exhibiting. 

As  usual,  the  exhibition  of  sculpture  is  compara- 
tively small.  Albin  Polasek’s  well-known  “Man 
Chiseling  His  Own  Destiny”  is  a strongly  philo- 
sophical work  in  black  glazed  terra  cotta,  represent- 
ing man  freeing  himself  from  the  rock  of  adversity. 
It  is  thorough  in  conception  and  execution.  A foun- 
tain, “Mother  and  Child,”  by  Hester  Bremer,  is 
one  of  the  most  beautifully  modeled  things  seen  in 
any  of  our  recent  exhibitions.  The  entire  composi- 
tion is  achieved  with  striking  unity  and  fullness  and 
gives  the  impression  of  solidity  without  heaviness. 
A small  torso  statuette  of  bronze  by  Emil  Zettler  is 
a bit  of  exceptionally  fine  technique.  There  is  also 
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a Christ  head  of  great  simplicity,  called  by  Gustavo 
Arcila  Uribe,  the  sculptor,  “The  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.”  A rare  sublimity  and  repose  mark  it  as 
an  exceptional  work  of  art.  It  has  a spirituality 
that  is  too  infrequent  in  our  art.  Other  figures  by 
the  same  sculptor  do  not  approach  it. 

Of  the  three  hundred  paintings  it  is  more  difficult 
to  select  striking  examples.  They  are  lost  in  a sea 
of  the  commonplace.  Even  the  judges  may  not  al- 
ways indicate  merit  in  the  award  of  prizes  since  con- 
ditions governing  the  award  often  demand  that  the 
recipient  be  one  who  has  never  before  received  a 
prize.  The  better  canvas  escapes  the  yellow  ribbon 
that  is  placed  beneath  an  inferior  work  and  the  gen- 
eral public  uncognizant  of  the  conditions  is  led 
astray  and  wonders.  May  this  not  partly  account 
for  the  fact  that  many  of  the  pictures  are  built  on 
the  same  recipe  each  year?  No  one  objects  to  a rep- 
etition of  subject  if  it  is  handled  with  originality. 
What  we  want  is  more  virility,  more  spontaneity, 
more  movement  and  rhythm,  more  life.  There  is 
good  color  and  freedom  of  movement  in  Grace 
Ravlin’s  “Street  in  Kairoun,  Tunis.”  There  is 
good  drawing  in  Bert  Elliott’s  “River,  Road,”  and 
“Tower”  though  one  feels  that  his  interest  in  the 
sky  has  made  him  neglect  the  tower  a bit.  Karl 
Buehr’s  canvas,  “Girlhood,”  shows  balance  and 
nicely  toned  color  but  tends  to  be  a bit  too  passive. 
Two  canvases,  “Black  and  Tan  Cabaret”  and  “Por- 
trait of  my  Eather,”  painted  by  Archibald  John 
Motley,  Jr.,  are  interesting  in  their  promise  of  what 
the  artist  may  do.  An  unpretentious  but  well 
drawn  still-life  was  done  by  Karl  Mattern.  Equally 
unpretentious  and  extremely  likeable  is  Helen  L. 
Walker’'s  small  canvas  called  “The  Valley”  which 
gives  the  impression  of  having  been  inspired  by  some 
ancient  folk  tale.  The  gnome-like  little  man  has 
real  strength  in  him.  One  of  the  canvases  creating 
much  comment  is  Gerald  Frank’s  portrait  of  “Mary 
Garden  as  Carmen.”  Part  of  it  is  modeled  roundly 
and  part  done  in  a flatter,  somewhat  decorative 
style  accomplishing  a unique  ensemble  having  some- 
thing less  than  Miss  Garden’s  quite  definite  person- 
ality. As  an  interpretation  of  Carmen,  we  are  ail 
entitled  to  our  own,  Miss  Garden  to  hers  and  Mr. 
Frank  to  his.  But  the  thing  that  confuses  one  most 
is  the  drawing. 

Among  other  artists  exhibiting  work,  the  style 
of  which  is  so  well-known  that  little  comment  is 
needed,  are  E.  Martin  Hennings,  Henry  Leon 
Roecker,  Carl  Hoeckner,  Adam  Emory  Albright, 
Anthony  Angarola,  Jessie  Arms  Botke,  Will  Hol- 
ingsworth,  Marie  G.  Cameron,  Frank  V.  Dudley, 
Frederick  M.  Grant,  Oliver  Dennett  Grover,  Lucie 


Hartrath,  Rudolph  F.  Ingerle,  Wilson  Irvine,  Carl 
R.  Krafft,  Pauline  Palmer,  Wellington  J.  Rey- 
nolds, Ramon  Shiva,  Anna  Lee  Stacy  and  John  F. 
Stacey,  Joseph  Birren  and  Laura  Van  Pappelendam. 

The  Albert  Roullier  print  galleries  are  hung  with 
the  etchings  of  Adolphe  Beaufrere  who  proves  his 
versatility  both  in  choice  of  subject  and  treatment. 
He  depicts  an  Algerian  or  a French  landscape  with 
equal  intimacy  of  feeling  and  is  so  strong  a techni- 
cian that  he  is  able  to  work  in  whatever  style  is 
best  suited  to  his  theme.  Of  the  French  landscapes, 
one  of  the  best  is  “La  Route  Bordee  d’Eucalyptus” 
because  of  its  remarkable  depth.  But  it  is  in  the 
treatment  of  religious  subjects  that  we  find  his 
greatest  individuality,  for  in  these  lie  a simplicity 
and  rhythmical  spontaneity  that  can  come  only  when 
the  etcher  knows  his  needle  well  enough  to  forget 
it.  In  “La  Retour  de  I’Enfant  Prodigue”  the  figure 
of  the  father  running  toward  his  son  is  exquisite  in 
its  motion.  This  and  one  of  the  smaller  plates, 
“Fuite  en  Egypte”  have  a particular  appeal  for  me. 
Beaufrere  knows  the  connotative  value  of  every  line 
so  thoroughly  that  he  can  afford  to  be  economical 
of  them.  Again  he  is  not  afraid  to  handle  skies. 
The  word  “modern”  has  been  forced  to  mean  so 
many  things  that  it  has  grown  to  mean  almost 
nothing  and  yet  we  have  found  no  fitting  substi- 
tute. Beaufrere’s  etchings  are  modern  in  that  they 
have  a vital  quality  and  a verity  of  atmosphere  that 
makes  them  living. 

Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  & Co.  recently  gave  another 
of  their  “out-of-town”  e.xhibitions,  the  sixth  this 
winter.  This  one  was  held  at  Rockford  and  was 
eminently  successful.  Canvases  of  American  paint- 
ers from  Inness  down  to  the  present  day  pictures  by 
Guy  Wiggins,  Gaspard,  Wilson,  Irvine,  Childe 
Hassam,  Metcalf,  Bruce  Crane,  Murphy,  and  Push- 
man  were  hung  under  the  direction  of  Erwin  Barrie 
who  has  developed  this  plan  of  carrying  the  good 
things  to  the  smaller  towns.  He  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated upon  his  most  effective  propaganda  for  popu- 
larizing the  work  of  American  artists. 

The  O’Brien  galleries  have  received  several  new 
canvases  from  Ettore  Caser  who  is  painting  in  Italy. 
Of  the  five,  “A  Night  in  Venice”  and  “Roman 
Dances”  are  most  distinctive  in  their  rich  warmth 
of  color  and  that,  of  course,  is  the  most  likable  thing 
in  Caser’s  work.  One  often  wishes  for  more  variety 
in  his  compositions. 

Neoma  Nagel  announces  the  coming  of  Joseph 
Stella’s  work  to  her  galleries  in  the  Courtyard. 
I am  preparing  to  take  a few  days  of  freedom  from 
pen  and  typewriter  and  enjoy  the  exhibition,  for 
such  a treat  comes  too  rarely. 


HEADOFCHRIST  GUSTA^"OURIBE 

Art  Institute  of  Chicago 


MRS.  ROBERTS’  DEPARTMENT 

By  Mary  Fanton  Roberts 


Because  the  “S.S.  Tenacity”  does  not  sail  on 
time,  the  little  inn  in  an  old  French  seacoast 
village  became  the  background  for  a thrilling  drama. 
And  life  so  real,  that  you  seem  a very  part  of  it, 
moves  in  and  out  of  the  narrow  doorway,  up  and 
down  the  fatal  staircase — the  sea  world,  with  Its 
philosophies,  its  wit,  its  tragedies  passes  through 
Mine.  Cordier  tavern,  resting  there  for  morning 
coffee,  or  a glass  of  white  wine.  Therese  who  pours 
the  wines  and  makes  the  coffee  is  young  and  sweet, 
and  lonely  for  the  young  man  who  “went  away 
without  leaving  his  address.”  “Se  figurez  vous  ca!” 

Then  come  two  printer’s  boys  from  Paris.  After 
six  years  In  the  trenches  and  barracks,  resenting  all 
restraint,  and  so,  about  to  sail  to  Canada  and  free- 
dom on  the  “Tenacity.” 

But  the  “Tenacity”  and  Therese  intervene,  and 
the  plans  of  Bastien  and  Sigard  are  changed  as 
though  the  hand  of  fate  had  been  laid  upon  them. 
The  boiler  of  the  “Tenacity”  breaks.  And  so,  in- 
cidentally, does  the  heart  of  Sigard. 

What  a story  Chas.  Vildrac  tells  in  these  few 
hours,  and  how  finely  and  sensitively  it  is  trans- 
lated by  Sidney  Howard  from  the  French.  One 
might  say  transferred  rather  than  translated.  Into 
English,  so  completely  does  Mr.  Howard  give  you 
the  quality  and  sense  of  the  French  language.  This 
translator  is  far  too  subtle  an  artist  in  words  not  to 
be  able  to  make  a vivid  French  characterization  in 
pure  English. 

The  little  inn  is  thoroughly  French  in  detail  and 
feeling,  the  acting  is  done  with  full  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  Gallic  racial  traits.  And  there  is 
something  deeper,  too,  In  this  simple  poetical  play^ — 
the  very  quality  of  the  spirit  which  is  France,  as 
difficult  to  portray,  as  It  is  to  describe  proportion 
in  architecture — that  evanescent  yet  fundamental 
quality  which  Ij  the  very  heart  of  a nation.  The 
thing  that  we  call  folk  lore  In  music  and  verse. 

Augustin  Duncan,  who  directs  the  production 
(it  was  staged  by  Robert  Jones)  has  lived  and 
worked  and  played  in  France.  He  knows  the  land 
and  the  people.  In  his  wisdom,  which  seems  to  me 
unfailing,  he  treats  each  character  with  respect, 
giving  due  weight  to  the  humblest  person  and 
sentence. 

In  his  own  part  of  the  drunken  longshoreman, 
he  sees,  or  rather  creates,  a rare  living  personality. 
'I'hrough  his  rags  and  unkempt  person  shines  out — 
a philosopher,  a seer — one  who  loves  his  fellow 
men.  His  spirit,  his  money,  his  time  Is  forever  at 


their  service.  When  Bastien  tells  Hidoux  that  he 
is  going  to  Canada  “to  find  freedom,”  Hidoux  tells 
him  that  “freedom  is  within,”  that  it  does  not 
come  with  signing  papers.  One  profoundly  hopes 
that  the  white  wine,  which  Hidoux  offers  so  rever- 
ently as  the  panacea  for  all  cares,  may  be  indeed  the 
means  of  escape  for  his  spirit  into  other  worlds, 
where,  perhaps,  his  feet  may  tread  the  wine  press, 
and  his  heart  flame  to  conscious  happiness. 

The  play  moves,  as  life  does  in  a small  seaport 
town,  quite  slowly,  carelessly,  with  terrible  tense 
moments,  quietly  lived.  Therese  listens  breathlessly 
over  her  sewing  as  Sigard,  the  gentler  of  the  boys, 
tells  her  his  vision  of  a little  home,  with  chickens 
In  garden  and  roses,  and  “You  standing  In  the  door- 
way.” It  might  have  come  to  pass,  but  the  sailors 
burst  in  for  wine  and  coffee.  Sigard,  weak  from  an 
accident,  goes  to  bed,  and  Bastien,  who  seeks  “free- 
dom” in  Canada  smiles  at  Therese  and  tells  her  she 
is  pretty. 

At  night  when  the  inn  is  closed  and  Therese 
remains  to  wash  the  glasses  and  lock  up,  Bastien 
coaxes  her  to  drink  champagne  with  him,  and  the 
breathless  waiting  when  Therese  creeps  down  the 
cellar  stairs  to  find  the  champagne  and  Bastien 
listens  at  the  stairway  Is  one  of  the  most  intense 
moments  any  play  the  year  has  brought  us.  At  a little 
table  they  sip  the  wine,  and  Bastien  tells  Therese  of 
those  sad  days  in  the  trenches,  and  “that  she  is  all 
he  longed  for  in  that  terrible  time.”  And  Therese 
kisses  him  softly,  murmuring  “Poor  Poilu.”  With 
Bastien  s arms  about  her  they  climb  the  little  stair- 
way, creeping  silently  past  Sigard's  door.  “The 
kind  Sigard,” — she  mourns  for  him. 

And  a week  later  at  daybreak  they  are  packing 
to  run  away.  They  have  fallen  in  love.  She  is 
still  sad  to  hurt  Sigard,  but  life  has  come  to  her,  and 
Sigard  and  the  lover  who  failed  to  leave  his  address 
are  both  forgotten. 

Then  comes  the  very  fine  moment  when  out  of 
chaos  and  desperation,  the  weakling  Sigard  finds 
himself — he  will  go  to  Canada  alone,  not  for  free- 
dom, but  for  life. 

There  is  never  a moment  in  the  whole  play  where 
a situation  is  speeded  up,  when  any  incident  is 
forced  beyond  its  value.  Wit  Is  born  of  characters 
and  incidents,  and  sorrow  is  as  inevitable  and  in- 
exorable as  Fate  itself  doles  out. 

The  play  ends  quietly.  Old  Hidoux  carries 
Sigard’s  bag  down  to  the  “Tenacity”  and  Mine. 
Cordier  wishes  him  luck,  as  she  turns  to  pour  out 
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brandy  for  the  sailors  who  will  soon  be  aboard  the 
ship.  “There  is  no  coffee  because  Therese  has  run 
away.”  Madame  is  reproachful;  but  the  sailor  men 
are  quite  human  and  understanding.  “She  is  young 
— yes,”  and  “love  must  have  its  way.” 

In  this  beautiful  quiet  fashion,  you  see  a heart 
broken,  a new  character  born,  life  illumined ; you 
see  a humble  soul  as  a humanitarian,  and  you  some- 
how understand  the  world  better. 

You  have  seen  a great  drama,  so  great  that  you 
are  almost  uncertain  that  it  is  drama.  But  you 
do  know  without  a shadow'  of  doubt  that  it  is  life. 

SERVIA  has  produced  another  sculptor  wTose 
W'Ork  is  startling  in  its  originality  of  conception 
and  rhythmical  quality  of  technique.  Penic  is  a 
pupil  of  that  great  Servian,  Mestrovic — the  shep- 
herd sculptor — whose  work  w'as  considered  so  pre- 
cious by  his  owm  nation  that  during  the  war  it  was 
collected  by  the  Servian  government  and  sent  to 
England  for  safety.  Mestrovic  is  adored  in  Servia, 
as  Chaliapin  is  in  Russia  and  Duse  is  in  Italy — 
national  figures  all,  who  are  more  like  monuments  to 
art,  than  individual  human  beings. 

Penic  is  singularly  unlike  Mestrovic,  wdiose  mod- 
elling always  carries  a profound  note  of  solemnity; 
yet  in  that  quality,  which  is  called  “archaic  sim- 
plicity,” and  w'hich  is  usually  deep  intellectuality,  the 
younger  man  brings  to  mind  immediately  the 
achievement  of  his  teacher  and  master.  Penic’s 
work  is  less  static,  less  suggestive  of  architectural 
decoration.  Somehow,  I never  think  of  Mestrovic 
as  working  “in  the  round.”  It  is  as  though  he  saw- 
all  people  as  he  had  regarded  the  world  from  his 
silent  Servian  hilltops — flat  spaces,  still  outlines, 
forms  expressive,  decorative,  but  immutable.  The 
sweep  of  his  vision  is  high  and  broad,  but  not  varied 
or  emotional.  Though  Penic  has  a rich  sense  of 
decoration  he  possesses  also  a beauty  of  line  that  is 
like  the  dip  of  a violin  bow  as  it  presses  through  a 
phrase  of  vital  music — as  Kreisler  does  a Chopin 
Nocturne.  In  fact,  Penic’  work  all  gives  one  the 
impression  of  being  done  to  music.  His  figures 
have  an  elan,  a rapture  of  movement  that  silent  art 
does  not  always  succeed  in  attaining.  Nothing 
seems  to  daunt  this  sculptor.  He  works,  as  it  were, 
in  the  fifth  dimension  without  regard  to  space  or 
specific  gravity.  What  more  splendid  defying  of  all 
the  laws  of  Nature  than  he  has  accomplished  in 
“La  Danse  Rythmique,”  with  that  magnificent  fig- 
ure swung  out  into  space  as  surely  and  freely  as  a 
bird  sails  with  the  wind.  There  is  no  sense  of  sus- 
pended motion,  no  waiting  for  a gesture  to  continue; 
it  is  as  though  for  a body  to  float  in  the  ether  were 


quite  as  natural  as  swimming  in  the  sea  or  resting  on 
a mountain  peak.  There  is  something  heroic  in  the 
supremely  realized  poise  of  this  group — an  imper- 
sonal greatness  possessed  by  the  Gods  of  Walhalla, 
far  removed  from  the  restlessness  that  always  ac- 
companies an  interrupted  gesture,  no  matter  how 
fine  the  movement. 

IF  it  is  permitted  to  disagree  with  the  editor  (and 
I am  sure  it  is  in  so  liberal  a publication  as  The 
Arts),  I would  like  to  record  some  of  my  impres- 
sions of  George  Bellows’  painting — ^his  significance, 
his  accomplishment  and  his  influence. 

In  The  Arts  for  November  Mr.  Field  speaks 
of  Bellows  as  “seeking  formulas  to  prop  up  his 
w'ork” — “using  other  men’s  theories  as  a crutch,” 
having  been  created  by  a cruel  divinity  “without 
the  artistic  instinct.”  Each  phrase  quoted  fills  me 
with  astonishment.  After  close  observation  of  Bel- 
lows’ work  for  at  least  ten  years,  I find  in  his  art 
the  antithesis  of  every  one  of  these  statements.  I 
do  not  find  that  “little  questions  trouble”  Bellows 
and  keep  him  from  “the  great  question  of  life.” 
On  the  contrary,  I realize  more  and  more  that  he 
is  so  absorbed  in  the  rich  springs  of  life,  that  he 
ignores  almost  too  much  the  popular  face  values  that 
make  for  so  great  popularity  in  America.  The 
sentimental  veneer  of  life  never  holds  Bellows.  He 
is  alwa3's  moving  past  superficiality  to  facts,  and 
seeing  facts  in  their  true  relation  to  life  as  a whole, 
using  his  imagination  and  his  cultivated  judgment 
without  prejudice  or  favor. 

In  a review  of  “The  Growth  of  the  Soil”  by  Mr. 
Field  in  the  November  Arts,  he  speaks  most  search- 
ingly  and  convincingly  of  an  artist’s  need  to  develop 
from  the  personal  to  the  impersonal  in  his  art,  to 
portray  life  first  as  a man  living  and  second  as  a 
man  observing,  to  feel  life  with  profound  emotion 
and  to  record  it  with  enlightened  cool  understand- 
ing. This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  exactly  what  George 
Bellows  does.  He  thinks  into  life  intimately  and 
then  he  stands  back  and  regards  it  philosophically. 
No  one  can  question  that  he  is  vitally  interested  in 
new  theories,  new  ideas,  old  ideals,  just  as  all  stu- 
dents and  workers  should  be  if  they  are  going  to 
progress  with  their  years.  And  how  stupid  it  would 
be  not  to  keep  a mind  open  to  all  development,  even 
toward  the  smaller  movements  in  contemporaneous 
art.  And  I think  George  Bellows  keeps  an  open 
heart  and  soul  as  well  as  an  open  mind. 

Mr.  Field  uses  Steinlen  as  an  example  of  the 
man  who  knows  how  to  paint  a crowd  as  a mass 
and  as  individuals.  He  does;  but  so  does  Bellows. 
In  a Bellows  crowd,  people  are  presented  with  a 
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large  impersonal  vision,  yet  each  individual  with 
definite  peculiarities  and  interests.  The  crowd  as  a 
whole  is  seen  by  an  artist,  the  individuals  by  a close, 
friendly  observer  of  life. 

Let  us  observe  that  extraordinary  excursion  into 
the  very  heart  of  life,  George  Bellows’  painting  of 
Edith  Cavel.  It  will  especially  illustrate  the  point 
of  view.  There  is  no  more  profoundly  heroic, 
deeply  touching  incident  of  the  war  than  the  sacrifice 
of  Edith  Cavel.  The  unutterable  beauty  of  the  last 
few  hours  of  her  life  are  beyond  words  moving  and 
splendid.  This  Bellows  felt  deeply.  But  when  he 
transferred  this  tragic  moment  to  canvas  he  did  it 
very  quietly;  eloquently,  but  without  display.  It 
takes  genius  to  do  an  epic  in  paint  as  it  would  in 
poetry.  What  an  opportunity  for  melodrama,  for 
fine  art  phrases ; but  the  very  quietness  of  Bellows’ 
drawing  leaves  one  breathless.  The  slender  white 
figure  descends  the  narrow  stairway  in  the  back- 
ground slowly,  impressively  moving  toward  death ; 
the  executioners  awaiting  her  in  the  gray  light.  In 
this  study  of  a terrible  fact.  Bellows  has  not  drawn 
one  sentimental  line. 

“He  is,”  as  Mr.  Field  says,  “a  man  full  of 
energy,”  and  fortunately  for  his  art,  this  energy  is 
held  in  leash  by  a rich  imagination,  a delicate  sensi- 
bility and  always  a rare  equilibrium.  This,  Mr. 
Field  does  not  say. 

I am  almost  leaving  out  the  painting  of  “The 
Boy”  which  accompanies  this  article.  I happened 
to  be  in  Woodstock  at  the  time  this  picture  was 
painted.  It  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  George 
Bellows’  method  of  achieving  the  impersonal  in  art. 
The  first  study  was  mainly  a brilliantly  painted 
likeness  of  a good-looking  spirited  youth.  It 
wouldn’t  do.  The  boy  was  painted  again,  in  simpler 
clothes,  and  in  easier  pose.  The  stiff  collar  was 
discarded.  It  was  still  a portrait  of  just  that  par- 
ticular boy  as  he  looked  vacation  time.  And  then 
in  New  York  at  Bellows’  show,  I found  this  last 
study  of  “The  Boy.”  It  had  become  a portrait  of 
all  cheerful,  robust,  self-reliant,  care-free  youth. 
George  Bellows  had  held  the  individual  charmingly 
but  had  worked  out  an  impersonal  note  that  made 
the  painting  more  than  a portrait. 

Perhaps  the  most  preeminent  instance  of  this  im- 
personal quality  of  genius  in  Bellows’  work  is  in 
two  paintings  exhibited  last  season.  One  in  the 
New  Society  at  the  Wildenstein  Galleries,  and  the 
other  taking  a prize  at  a National  Arts’  Exhibition. 
The  group  shown  at  the  New  Society  Exhibition, 
you  will  remember,  was  of  three  people,  a little  girl 
and  two  fine  old  ladies.  This  does  not  seem  an  un- 
usual subject.  But  in  these  three  figures  was  real- 


ized so  much  of  homely  life, — beauty,  tenderness, 
dignity,  courage:  A little  girl  quite  happy,  with 
loveliness  of  body  and  expression,  the  spirit  of  eter- 
nal childhood ; and  those  two  splendid  old  women, 
about  them  naught  extenuated,  and  naught  set 
down  in  malice ; theirs  is  a fine,  kind  understand- 
ing of  life,  appreciation  and  humor.  The  painting 
is  done  with  a rare  insight  into  youth  and  age,  with 
a vision  of  the  beauty  that  belongs  to  both,  that  is 
in  the  kind  eyes  of  youth  and  the  divine  heart  of 
age.  The  technique  is  at  once  powerful  and  tender, 
with  a knowledge  of  color,  of  tonality,  that  leaves 
the  composition  enveloped  in  a curious,  velvety 
atmosphere,  something  almost  too  spiritual  to  char- 
acterize, a rich  mantle  of  bloom  that  seems  to  en- 
hance color  and  draw  together  the  figures,  rendering 
the  group  separate  from  all  other  phases  of  life. 
Something  of  the  same  mysterious  beauty  came  to 
me  years  ago  at  The  Hague  in  a gallery  of  Franz 
Hals’  paintings. 

The  portrait  of  Bellows’  mother,  shown  at  the 
National  Arts  Exhibition  is  a characterization  of 
rare  integrity.  It  also  possesses  that  quality  of 
seeming  to  be  enveloped  in  beauty.  George  Bellows 
paints  his  mother  as  though  he  had  never  seen  her 
except  as  an  artist,  and  also  as  though  he  had  been 
her  very  little  boy  and  well  beloved  son ; with  in- 
timate knowledge  but  also  with  an  artistic  with- 
drawal to  another  kingdom. 

In  his  landscapes  again  he  possesses,  to  me,  this 
power  to  see  life  clearly  and  to  see  it  whole.  There 
are  local  incidents  in  his  landscapes,  but  there  is 
always  a quality  significant  beyond  the  exact  scene 
painted,  as  a mother  may  adore  one  child  yet  love 
all  children.  I cannot  feel  in  his  art  “a  petty  pre- 
occupation with  arrangement,  color,  composition.” 
These  essentials  in  the  world  of  art  must,  of  course, 
be  considered.  They  are  every  man’s  equipment, 
and  if  a man  is  a student  and  an  experimenter,  as 
every  creative,  progressive  artist  is,  new  ideas  of  ar- 
rangement, color  and  composition  must  of  necessity 
stimulate  interest  and  increase  knowledge.  “Be- 
cause,” as  Mr.  Bellows  himself  has  said,  “the  most 
interesting  thing  that  any  artist  can  do  for  his  art 
is  to  increase  his  knowledge,  and  that  he  must  con- 
tinue to  do  all  his  life.”  In  addition  to  an 
appreciation  of  life  and  this  desire  for  knowledge, 
Mr.  Bellows  has  a profound  understanding  of  beauty 
and  a technique  that  has  been  enriched  and  enlarged 
to  portray  this  beauty. 

fOf  course,  Mrs.  Roberts,  The  Arts  welcomes 
discussion,  for  out  of  discussion  comes  truth.  If  we 
all  felt  alike  what  a stupid  old  world  it  would  be. 
— Editor.] 
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The  Bridgman  drawing  competition  has  been 
amusing,  more  so  than  I could  have  supposed. 
The  first  prize  (a  year’s  subscription  to  The  Arts) 
has  gone  to  Miss  Haynes,  of  Brooklyn,  who  guessed 
the  drawing  was  a fist  (which  was  really  Mr.  Bridg- 
man’s intention)  with  a consolation  prize  (also  a 
year’s  subscription)  to  Miss  Margaretta  Gratz 
Brown,  of  St.  Louis.  It  did  not  seem  fair  not  to 
allow  a prize  to  the  Middle  West  so  I gave  the 
consolation  prize  to  the  first  correct  answer  from 
that  section. 

The  prize  for  the  most  appropriate  answer  was 
given  to  Mr.  George  Currie,  of  Richmond  Boro, 
New  York  City.  He  suggested  that  the  drawing 
represented  the  first  five  seconds  of  creation.  Mr. 
Edward  C.  Blum,  a trustee  of  the  Brooklyn 
Museum,  won  the  second  prize  (three  months’ 
subscription  to  The  Arts)  for  the  suggestion  that 
it  represented  the  spleen  of  a man  who  had  died 
a reaction  against  the  Volstead  act.  Among  other 
guesses  were  a tornado;  a storm  at  sea;  two  running 
horses’  heads;  an  idiot  who  had  gone  to  sleep  pick- 
ing his  teeth;  an  ear;  the  head,  shoulders  and  torso 
of  an  old  man;  mother  and  child;  two  nudes;  three 
nudes;  a Daumier  caricature;  a Rodin  caricature; 
a rock ; Polyphemus ; chaos ; profile  of  a man ; a 
a great  Dane  dog;  a nanny-goat,  and  the  ghost  of  my 
great  uncle  thoroughly  angered.  In  the  Forum  will 
be  found  a few  of  the  letters  received.  The  number 
of  replies  exceeded  one  hundred.  Less  than  ten  per 
cent  suggested  a fist.  I regret  to  say  that  in  quite 
a number  of  cases  there  was  internal  evidence  in 
the  letter  that  the  answerer  had  looked  in  the 
Bridgman  book  before  sending  in  a reply.  What  is 
the  good  of  living  if  a man  is  not  going  to  play  fair  ? 

Your  work  has  faults  which  are  so  common 
that  I am  publishing  my  criticism  of  it.  Your 
canvas  is  confused.  It  should  be  simple.  Let  us 
see  wherein  the  confusion  lies. 

Take  your  painting  and  compare  it  with  the 
model.  As  you  look  at  her,  notice  that  there  is  a 
tendency  of  all  the  lights  to  be  of  a certain  tone, 
and  for  the  shades  to  be  somewhat  more  varied.  As 
the  hangings  of  your  room  are  largely  orange  you 
will  find  that  most  of  the  shades  and  shadows  tend 
to  be  warm  in  color,  tend  toward  dark  orange.  As 
the  light  is  the  clear  white  light  of  outdoors  the 
lights  will  seem  bluish  in  contrast  to  the  warmth  of 
the  colors  of  the  hangings  in  the  room.  All  planes 
turned  toward  the  window  partake  of  the  nature  of 
the  light  coming  in  the  window.  All  planes  turned 


away  from  the  window  get  their  light  through  re- 
flection, through  reflection  from  the  warm  hangings 
of  the  room.  Here  then  you  have  your  model 
divided  into  the  planes  turned  toward  the  window, 
which  are  relatively  light  and  bluish  in  tone,  and 
the  planes  turned  away  from  the  window  which 
are  dark  and  warm.  These  planes  melt  into  one 
another,  it  is  true,  yet  there  is  no  excuse  for  your 
not  getting  the  relative  coldness  of  the  lights  and 
the  relative  warmth  of  the  shades. 

“But  I thought  shadows  were  always  blue.” 
You  did,  did  you?  Who’s  been  teaching  you  any 
such  rubbish  as  that?  Shadows  can  be  anything 
but  pale  cadmium.  Throw  away  all  that  you’ve 
learned  about  the  colors  of  shadows.  Look  each 
shadow  squarely  in  the  face  and  decide  what  its 
color,  what  its  tonal  value  really  is.  Don’t  let  50ur- 
self  be  downed  by  a shadow. 

Through  consistently  giving  to  your  light  and 
shades  their  proper  color  relation  by  keeping  your 
lights  simple  and  relatively  uniform  in  color  and  by 
giving  to  your  shades  the  variety  which  they  have 
whenever  the  surroundings  vary  in  color  (for  the 
shades  are  influenced  by  reflections  from  the  sur- 
roundings) you  will  obtain  unity.  The  confusion 
of  your  painting  was  caused  by  your  not  having 
grasped  this  fact. 

Confusion  is  usually  the  result  of  a lack  of  grasp 
of  the  essentials  and  by  an  over-emphasis  of  unessen- 
tial details. 

A READER  writes  requesting  information  about 
half-tone  blocks.  “I  have  quite  a number  of 
plates  and  several  have  corroded,  the  copper  being 
covered  with  verdigris.  What  can  I do  with  them, 
and  what  should  I do  with  the  uninjured  ones  so 
that  they  will  not  corrode?”  To  prevent  corrosion 
keep  the  blocks  in  a dry  place.  As  an  extra  pre- 
caution cover  the  copper  with  a coat  of  wax,  soft- 
ened in  turpentine.  Not  only  will  the  coat  prevent 
corrosion  but  it  will  be  quite  a protection  against 
physical  injury.  The  wax  is  easily  removed  with 
turpentine.  Shellac  is  also  a protection.  Alcohol 
should  be  used  to  remove  the  shellac.  Whether  shel- 
lac or  wax  is  used  it  is  necessary  to  remove  every 
trace  before  using  the  block.  A block  that  is  only 
corroded  in  the  lights  can  usually  be  restored.  Take 
it  at  once  to  a reliable  photoengraver  and  he  will 
probably  be  able  to  reburnish  the  corroded  portion. 
Take  with  you,  if  possible,  a print  from  the  block, 
one  made  before  corrosion,  or  the  photograph  from 
which  the  block  was  originally  made. 
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English  portraits  of  the  XVIIIth  Century 
are  being  shown  at  John  Levy’s.  The  group 
is  an  important  one  and  includes  certain  of  the 
lesser  known  artists.  One  of  the  surprising  things 
to  those  whose  knowledge  of  British  art  is  limited 
is  the  number  of  very  good  painters  England  pro- 
duced during  the  XVIIIth  Century.  Reynolds, 
largely  because  of  his  early  renown,  has  unjustly 
overshadowed  a number  of  men  almost  equally 
strong.  We  reproduce  a very  beautiful  Beechey 
portrait. 

The  GROLIER  club  exhibition  of  work  by 
Degas  is  an  extraordinary  show  which  no  one 
should  miss.  It  will  strengthen  greatly  the  posi- 
tion which  Degas  holds  in  the  art  world.  It  is  not 
at  all  rare  to  hear  Degas  spoken  of  as  a man  whose 
great  interests  were  composition  and  color.  We 
who  admired  the  breadth  of  his  talent  felt  that  such 
a statement  gave  an  idea  of  Degas  which  was  false. 
The  exhibition  at  the  Grolier  Club  gives  a very  cor- 
rect impression  of  the  character  of  his  art.  At  the 
Grolier  Club  tbe  veil  has  been  lifted.  We  see  the 
artist  at  his  work.  We  come  to  realize  his  infinite 
capacity  for  research,  the  element  which  differenti- 
ates the  hanger-on  of  an  art  movement  and  the 
pioneer.  Degas  was  a pioneer. 

The  bronzes  of  Degas  I have  long  known  about. 
There  were  vague  legends  about  them  when  I was 
in  Paris.  They  have  a great  deal  of  character  and 
show  how  enamored  Degas  was  with  life  in  all  its 
manifestation.  These  bits  of  sculpture  are  the 
studies  of  a man  whose  pre-occupation  was  the 
study  of  form.  Degas  did  not  consider  them  as 
works  of  art  but  as  studies.  Yet  who  among  our 
American  sculptors  could  do  work  which  would 
rank  with  these  bronzes  as  art. 

MAHONRI  young  is  very  “proud  and 
great”  these  days  because  of  his  paintings 
being  shown  at  Rehn’s.  You  remember  the  Stev- 
enson lines  (forgive  me  if  I quote  them  wrong)  in 
the  “Child’s  Garden  of  Verses”: 

“When  I am  grown  to  man’s  estate 
I shall  be  very  proud  and  great 
And  tell  the  other  girls  and  boys 
Not  to  meddle  with  my  toys.” 

Mahonri  Young  didn’'t  tell  me  not  to  meddle 
with  his  toys,  but  he  acted  as  if  something  would 
be  doing  if  I did.  Do  not  fear,  I like  your  toys 
too  well  to  think  of  meddling  with  them.  Perhaps 


) Ou  have  not  heard  that  Mahonri  Young  is  painting 
as  an  avocation  and  his  canvases  (the  toys  in  ques- 
tion) are  not  less  interesting  than  the  sculpture 
upon  which  he  founded  his  reputation.  His  paint- 
ing is  firm  and  solid,  just  the  sort  of  thing  you 
would  expect  from  Mahonri  Young. 

Randall  DAVEY  may  go  up  to  the  head 
of  the  Henri  class.  He  has  done  some  land- 
scapes which  to  my  untrained  eye  look  very  good. 
His  latest  portraits  are  stronger  than  any  he  has 
ever  done  before.  Go  to  see  his  show  at  the  Mon- 
tross  Gallery.  It  is  well  worth  seeeing.  Keep  it 
up,  Davey,  and  we’ll  all  be  proud  that  we  knew 
you  in  the  days  before  you  became  famous.  Each 
of  us  will  say  “I  was  the  first  to  recognize  Davey’^s 
talent.  The  others  thought  he  was  just  an  echo 
but  even  in  his  earliest  work  I could  see  individ- 
uality.” 

CHARLES  REIFFEL  is  becoming  lighter  in  his 
touch.  His  brush  has  gained  in  ease  and 
fluency.  He  avoids  mannerisms  and  yet  has  a dis- 
tinct style.  All  of  which  praise  should  have  as  a 
foil  a few  words  of  condemnation  to  keep  Mr. 
Reiffel  from  getting  too  conceited.  I have  it.  I 
shall  tell  him  that  his  work  is  “exceedingly  promis- 
ing” and  that  his  Dudensing  exhibition  shows 
improvement. 

Henry  B.  LACHMANN  in  denying  the  fact 
that  we  have  an  art  in  America  has  drawn 
attention  to  his  own  work  being  shown  at  the 
Wildenstein  Galleries.  Interviews  have  been  pub- 
lished with  Mr.  Lachmann  in  the  Chicago  papers 
and  he  has  declared  that  our  art  is  simply  a pastiche 
of  the.  French. 

If  Mr.  Lachmann  is  speaking  of  his  own  art  I 
agree  with  him  absolutely.  His  work  is  solidly 
painted  but  it  is  French  art  and  I can  see  nothing 
American  in  it. 

There  are  two  very  distinct  worlds  in  America, 
a world  of  culture,  of  introspection,  of  refinement, 
I had  almost  said  of  over-refinement.  It  is  Ameri- 
can, indisputably  American.  It  has  produced  great 
art  which  is  as  national  in  character,  as  indisputably 
American  as  the  world  which  inspired  it.  Albert 
Ryder,  Arthur  B.  Davies,  Charles  Demuth  and 
Kenneth  Hayes  Miller  belong  to  this  world  and 
I should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Lachmann  wherein  the 
work  of  these  men  is  a pastiche  of  French  art. 
This  world  of  culture  is  international  in  many  ways 
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and  has  produced  an  artist,  Whistler,  whose  Ameri- 
canism was  hardly  influenced,  except  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  career,  by  French  painting. 

Then  we  have  another  world,  the  more  rugged 
world  of  the  pioneer,  the  man  of  energy.  Winslow 
Homer  is  the  direct  product  of  that  world,  a world 
as  national  as  anything  of  the  kind  in  France.  From 
this  more  rugged  pioneer  world  has  also  come  John 
Marin. 

Mr.  Lachmann’s  ignorance  of  what  America  has 
done  in  the  line  of  creative  work  seems  to  me  in- 
excusable. That  too  much  of  our  art  is  copied 
after  French  models  I most  heartily  agree  with  Mr. 
Lachmann.  That  Mr.  Lachmann’s  own  work  is 
purely  French  seems  to  me  self-evident.  But  that 
Mr.  Lachmann  extends  the  statement  so  that  it 
includes  all  American  art  cannot  be  excused. 

Augustus  vincent  tack  is  showing  at 

“■  Kraushaar’s.  His  work  is  uneven.  Some  of 
it  lacks  conviction.  Most  of  it  does  not  lack  con- 
viction but  is  sincere,  full  of  force. 

“In  the  House  of  Matthew,”  “The  Arrival  at 
the  Inn,”  “Barabbas!  Barabbas!”  “The  Wayside 
Cross”  are  scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ.  In  an 
age  which  lacks  sincerity  it  is  not  easy  to  paint 
scenes  from  Christ’s  life  and  to  give  them  an  air  of 
truth.  Tack  apparently  has  not  found  the  task 
difficult  and  he  has  moreover  given  the  scenes 
beauty.  Beauty  and  truth,  what  more  does  anyone 
need  for  his  daily  spiritual  health? 

IN  an  upper  gallery  at  Knoedler’s  I noticed  two 
flower  studies  in  pale  colors  signed  “Ch.  Cottet, 
1919.”  I wonder  if  I have  ever  told  you  what 
Fantin-Latour  said  of  Cottet  and  his  influence  on 
Lucien  Simon.  “Simon  is  one  of  the  greatest  of 
the  younger  school.  He  is  a greater  man  than  Cottet 
but,  alas,  he  does  not  seem  to  realize  it.  Cottet  is 
ever  there,  I am  sure,  leaning  over  Simon’s  shoulder 
and  saying  from  time  to  time,  ‘There,  now,  get  in 
more  black.  Don’t  be  afraid,  good  solid  black  and 
plenty  of  it,  that’s  what  you  need.’  ” 

And  in  1919  Cottet  paints  flower  studies  in  pale 
colors. 

The  BROWN-ROBERTSON  Gallery  have 
organized  an  American  Etchers’  Salon.  The 
Gallery  is  jury  and  hanging  committee  and  there- 
fore the  show  has  unity.  The  Independent  Artists 
will  doubtless  soon  begin  suit  against  the  Brown- 
Robertson  firm  for  the  show  is  hung  alphabetically, 
and  that  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  a system  to 
which  the  Independents  have  exclusive  right. 


Alphabetic  hanging  has  not  injured  the  show 
and  it  makes  it  easy  to  find  the  work  of  each 
etcher.  Running  through  the  show  hastily  there 
is  much  to  interest  one,  work  by  Frank  Benson, 
Theresa  Bernstein,  Cleo  Damianakes,  Arthur  B. 
Davies  Detwiller,  Anne  Goldthwaite,  Ernest  Has- 
kell, Hassam,  Eugene  Higgins,  Benjamin  Kopman, 
Lever,  Allen  Lewis,  Meyerowitz,  Jerome  Myers, 
Louis  Orr,  Pennell,  Edith  C.  Phelps,  Charles  A. 
Platt,  Ruzicka,  Roderick  Seidenberg,  George  Sen- 
seney,  Shope,  Sloan,  Celia  M.  Stuever,  Elizabeth 
Telling  and  Mahonri  Young. 

About  the  first  of  March  water  colors  by  Flor- 
ence Robinson  will  replace  the  etchings  of  the 
“American  Etchers’  Salon  of  1922.” 

The  JOHN  TAYLOR  ARMS  exhibition  at 
Kennedy’s  is  good  but  there  is  nowhere  the 
stroke  of  genius  which  converts  good  art  into  great 
art. 

KEPPEL  has  a show  of  modern  French  prints 
such  as  you  cannot  afford  to  miss.  I know 
you  cannot  afford  to  miss  the  show  for  the  works 
by  Degas,  Steinlen,  Forain  and  a lot  of  the  bigger 
men  back  to  Corot,  Daumier  and  Delacroix  are 
being  shown  and  the  prints  are  rarely  good  ones. 
What  are  you  smiling  at?  You  think  I have  not 
seen  the  prints?  Let  me  tell  you  that  I do  not 
say  that  prints  are  rarely  good  ones  unless  I have 
seen  them  myself.  I do  not  even  trust  the  curator 
of  prints  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  but  perhaps 
that  is  merely  because  I knew  him  as  a callow 
fledgling  over  twenty  years  ago  in  Paris  when  he 
went  by  the  name  of  “Billee.”  What  a popular 
young  man  he  was ! A person  with  any  imagination 
would  have  known  that  one  day  he  would  occupy 
his  present  post.  Popularity  and  expert  knowledge 
do  not  always  go  together  but  when  they  do  the 
world  bows  down  and  accepts. 

WE  were  talking  of  George  Luks.  “Oh, 
this  is  the  real  Luks,  not  the  sort  of  thing 
you  see  at  Kraushaar’s.  It  is  the  George  Luks 
of  fifteen  years  ago.  The  man  has  genius,  but 
he  fell  in  with  Kraushaar,  and  you  know  what 
that  means.  He  had  to  turn  out  Kraushaars,  for 
Kraushaar  tells  him  how  to  paint  and  what  colors  to 
use.  Never  let  yourself  get  taken  in  by  that  man, 
for  he  stands  behind  the  men  that  show  at  his  place 
and  they  cannot  call  their  souls  their  own.” 

So  spoke  the  lady  as  we  passed  out  to  dinner. 
In  my  mind  questions  arose:  “Fair  lady,  what 
have  you  against  Kraushaar  that  you  should  talk  so? 
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Are  you  the  victim  of  an  unrequited  love?”  And 
then,  like  a flash,  the  secret  of  her  antagonism  came 
to  me.  I leaned  over  her  ivory  shoulder  and  whis- 
pered: “I  was  in  Avignon  also  in  1901.” 

The  blush  that  suffused  her  face  told  me  that  the 
secret  was  mine.  It  is  a story  so  involved  that  I 
would  have  difficulty  making  you  believe  it.  Mr, 
Kraushaar  does  not  figure  in  the  story,  even  in- 
directly, nor  does  George  Luks.  Yet  the  warp  in  her 
mind  affects  them.  How,  I cannot  tell  you.  The 
only  clue  I can  give  you  is  the  fact  that  years  ago 
she  spoke  of  a resemblance  which  existed  between 

Mr.  Kraushaar  and  a certain  Mr.  . But  I 

am  saying  too  much. 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

George  Luks  is  painting  better  than  ever.  Mr. 
Kraushaar  is  not  telling  him  how  to  paint.  If  the 
fair  lady  should  ever  suggest  such  a thing  to  you, 
speak  of  Avignon  and  you  will  be  surprised  how 
silent  the  room  will  become. 

WOMEN  of  thirty  years  ago  had  an  aristo- 
cratic air,  which  I feel  the  women  of  today 
have  lost.  Is  it  really  of  the  past  or  does  my  feeling 
come  from  my  being  older?  To  me  there  is  a mar- 
ble portrait  of  a French  lady  by  Rodin  in  the  Lux- 
embourg and  one  or  two  portraits  by  Fantin-Latour 
which  have  an  elegance,  a refinement  which  is  be- 
yond that  of  any  of  the  more  recent  French  work.  In 
America  we  had  types  not  less  remarkable.  They 
were  most  characteristically  American.  None  of  our 
artists  were  as  successful  as  were  Rodin  and  Fantin- 
Latour  in  catching  the  charm  of  breeding.  Dewing 
did  not  wholly  succeed,  nor  Chase.  Abbott  Thayer 
almost  succeeded  in  several  of  his  canvases.  In  one 
or  two  perhaps  he  caught  that  indefinable  beauty 
which  men  and  women  of  race  have. 

Among  our  living  portrait-painters  Charles  W. 
Hawthorne,  who  is  showing  at  the  Gallerie  In- 
time and  Augustus  Vincent  Tack  are  the  two  art- 
ists who  have  most  happily  rendered  the  aristocratic 
American  types  of  1922.  You  cannot  feel  aristocracy 
if  you  are  not  an  aristocrat  yourself.  Tack  and 
H awthorne  are  aristocrats.  An  aristocrat  can  be 
a villain  but  even  in  his  rascality  he  remains  a gen- 
tleman. Ruskin  said  much  the  same  thing  in  writ- 
ing of  Botticelli.  Botticelli  must  have  been  a 
gentleman.  His  aristocracy  is  not  the  only  virtue 
which  makes  Hawthorne  the  artist  which  he  is.  He 
has  a fine  sense  of  color,  of  delicacy  of  tone,  of 
subtlety  of  form.  He  has  every  virtue  save  one.  I 
doubt  if  he  is  the  hard  worker,  the  experimenter 
he  should  be.  His  art  looks  as  if  he  had  never 


sweat  blood  over  it.  That  is  its  one  failing.  And 
that  sweating  of  blood  is  the  great  virtue  of  the 
painter  Cezanne. 

Kenneth  miller  has  switched  off  the 

track  upon  which  he  has  been  running  so 
smoothly.  It  is  too  soon  to  express  an  opinion  as 
to  what  success  he  will  have  in  his  latest  style  of 
work.  I admire  Miller’s  courage  and  I have  faith 
in  the  outcome.  He  has  the  loftiest  of  ideals,  an 
unshaken  serenity  of  vision  and  should  reach  new 
heights  of  achievement.  His  paintings  at  the  Mon- 
tross  Gallery  are  not  finalities.  They  are  rather 
the  transitional  chords  with  which  the  skilled  mu- 
sician shifts  from  one  key  to  another. 

AT  M rs.  Sterner’s  they  are  showing  work  by 
Tx.  Carl  Sprinchorn ; sixteen  paintings,  thirteen 
water  colors,  sixteen  pastels  and  twenty-five  draw- 
ings in  pen  and  ink.  Much  that  is  exceptionally 
good  has  been  written  about  Carl  Sprinchorn.  I 
do  not  wish  to  add  to  what  others  have  said  so 
well.  My  one  fear  is  that  my  not  writing  may 
be  interpreted  as  showing  a lack  of  interest  in 
his  art.  Therefore  let  me  say  that  I share  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  most  ardent  admirers  and  quite 
agree  with  what  Christian  Brinton  has  said  of  him 
in  his  introduction  to  the  catalogue  and  with  Ken- 
neth Burke’s  article  published  in  the  last  issue  of 
The  Arts.  Let  me  merely  add  that  his  vision 
of  snow  is  a new  one  which  appeals  to  me  greatly. 

The  annual  exhibition  “Thirty  Paintings  by 
Thirty  Artists”  is  almost  always  a good  one. 
This  year,  it  is  one  of  unusual  beauty  with  one 
canvas  standing  out  in  my  memory  beyond  all  the 
others:  Weir’s  “Return  from  the  Fishing  Party.” 
It  does  one  good  to  see  such  work.  It  gives  a 
keener  relish  to  life.  The  noise  of  the  typewriter 
is  less  annoying;  the  sky  does  not  seem  as  leaden  as 
it  did.  And  I knew  Weir  and  talked  with  him 
a little  over  two  years  ago.  The  race  of  the  giants 
has  not  passed  from  this  earth  of  ours. 

Elliott  Torrey  is  a painter  who  is  so  close  to 
being  a great  painter  that  it  must  be  uncomfortable 
for  him.  Some  unlooked  for  event  may  any  day 
bring  about  the  changes  needed  to  convert  his  good 
painting  into  great  art.  Let  us  hope  the  event  will 
come. 

Derain  is  becoming  a famous  man  in  these 
United  States  of  ours.  At  the  Belmaison 
Gallery  ( Wanamaker’s)  a Derain  still  life  was  one 
of  the  first  sales  when  the  modern  French  show 
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was  held.  At  the  Kelekian  Collection  his  work 
seemed  to  receive  as  much  attention  as  any  of  the 
“Fauves.”  He  is  about  to  have  a show  at  Daniel’s. 
Picasso  and  Matisse  used  to  monopolize  our  atten- 
tion but  now  they  are  not  ranked  higher  than  De- 
rain. Let  us  see  why. 

Derain  is  more  traditional  than  either  Picasso 
or  Matisse.  He  is  less  whimsical  than  Picasso  and 
his  development  has  been  more  logical.  In  Picasso’s 
art  one  feels  that  over  night  his  interest  in  his  past 
achievement  flagged  and  there  was  a jump,  such  a 
jump  as  a prisoner  makes  when  liberty  has  become 
an  essential  to  his  existence.  There  is  with  Picasso 
the  feeling  that  his  evolution  had  as  its  motive  force 
ennui,  repulsion  against  that  past  which  was  ever 
eating  up  the  present.  Now  it  is  normal  for  the 
development  of  an  artist  to  be  an  evolution  toward 
a goal.  This  I feel  has  been  Derain’s  development. 
It  is  abnormal  for  the  development  to  have  as  its 
motive  not  hope  but  disgust,  disgust  with  one’s  past 
achievement.  That  Derain’s  evolution  has  been 
more  normal  than  that  of  Picasso  does  not  prove 
that  he  is  a greater  artist.  It  merely  indicates  that 
he  is  more  traditional  and  that  in  itself  would  ex- 
plain his  growing  popularity  in  America. 

He  is  a great  artist,  however,  one  we  cannot  leave 
out  when  we  write  of  modern  art. 

Gaston  LACHAISE  has  resigned  from  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Society  of  In- 
dependent Artists.  Rumor  has  it  that  Lachaise  felt 
that  Walter  Pach  was  running  the  publicity  as  he 
has  in  the  past  and  that  the  same  old  stunts  were 
being  done  in  the  same  old  way. 

Lachaise  has  declined  to  talk  for  publication  at 
this  time  but  this  I can  say:  Over  and  over  again 
Lachaise  has  spoken  of  his  devotion  to  the  ideal  of 
the  “Independents.”  He  has  ever  been  loyal  to  that 
ideal.  If  he  has  resigned  from  the  directorate  it 
is  because  of  his  feeling  that  the  ideal  is  being  set 
aside. 

Lachaise’s  resignation  is  but  one  event  in  a long 
series  all  showing  how  much  Pach  is  distrusted  by 
those  who  come  into  contact  with  him.  From  the 
time  of  the  first  Independent  Show,  when  Joseph 
Stella,  Walter  Arensberg,  Duchamps,  and  others 
resigned,  there  has  been  the  same  distrust.  Two 
years  ago  I gave  an  account  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
of  how  he  had  used  the  Society’s  publicity  agency 
to  push  himself  forward.  At  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Society  he  did  not  deny  any  of  the  accusa- 
tions brought  against  him. 

In  our  innocence  we  thought  last  spring  we  had 
ousted  Pach  when  at  the  directors’  meeting  we 


voted  him  out  and  put  George  F.  Of  in  the 
treasurer’s  chair.  After  we  had  shown  our  lack  of 
confidence  in  Pach’s  leadership,  it  was  clearly  Sloan’s 
place,  as  president,  to  name  a financial  committee 
which  would  give  George  Of  support.  Sloan  named 
as  a member  of  the  committee  Pach  himself  and  he 
named  no  one  who  had  not  voted  for  Pach.  We 
had  politely  shown  Pach  out  of  the  front  door  but 
Sloan  let  him  in  the  back  door  and  Pach  & Co. 
were  in  control  of  the  Society,  notwithstanding 
that  a majority  of  the  members  present  had  expressed 
a wish  that  Pach  should  no  longer  exercise  any  such 
control.  Not  one  of  the  majority  which  had  ousted 
Walter  Pach  was  named  to  the  committee. 

Until  Walter  Pach  and  his  methods  are  elimi- 
nated we  shall  continue  to  have  such  scandals  as 
the  one  which  caused  the  wholesale  resignations  the 
first  year  and  that  which  has  now  caused  the  resig- 
nation of  Gaston  Lachaise. 

Every  member  of  the  Independent  is  entitled  to 
fair  play.  The  exploitation  of  the  publicity  of  the 
Society  for  the  benefit  of  anyone  must  stop.  Pach 
and  Pachism  must  go. 

The  directors  of  the  Society  of  Independent 
Artists  met  February  8th.  Gaston  Lachaise’s 
resignation  was  announced.  When  the  reason  for 
the  resignation  was  asked  John  Sloan,  president, 
said  that  Lachaise  had  put  his  own  interests  before 
those  of  the  Society,  and  the  reasons  for  his  resigna- 
tion were  prompted  by  his  egoism.  That  was  the 
only  official  explanation  given,  and  I feel  deeply  the 
injustice  of  allowing  such  a libel  to  stand.  That 
Sloan  in  order  to  strengthen  his  side  will  go  so  far 
as  to  unjustly  attack  a man  of  such  sincerity  and 
nobility  of  character  as  Gaston  Lachaise  is  very 
grave. 

Sloan  appointed  a publicity  committee  for  the 
show:  Frueh,  Field,  Pach.  With  Pach  on  the 
committee  the  work  entailed  to  keep  things  straight 
would  have  been  more  than  I could  possibly  have 
done  so  1 asked  to  be  excused.  Pach  then  proposed 
that  the  publicity  committee  be  empowered  to  look 
over  this  year’s  show  and  to  choose  about  forty 
artists  w'hose  work  would  furnish  good  publicity  for 
next  year.  These  artists  would  be  urged  to  send  in 
material  early  for  next  year’s  publicity  campaign. 
Carried  out,  such  a plan  would  nullify  the  princi- 
ples for  which  the  Society  stands,  and  would  effec- 
tually deliver  the  publicity  of  the  1923  show  into  the 
hands  of  Walter  Pach.  As  a counter-proposition 
for  securing  material  for  publicity  (it  is  surprising 
how  few  photographs  are  sent  in  by  the  exhibitors 
in  time  for  articles  in  the  magazines)  I proposed 
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that  the  directors,  individually,  solicit  material. 
My  counter-proposition  is  less  objectionable  than 
Pach’s  plan,  yet  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a compromise. 
A compromise  is  usually  a poor  thing. 

JOHN  SLOAN  is  an  interesting  personality.  He 
is  efficient,  earnest,  untiring.  Both  he  and  Mrs. 
Sloan  have  worked  hard  for  the  success  of  the 
Independent.  He  speaks  of  himself  as  a “practical 
man,”  one  who  believes  that  an  ideal  can  only  be 
carried  through  by  means  of  compromises.  It  being 
difficult  to  get  publicity  in  the  newspapers  he  be- 
lieves that  our  press  agent  should  not  hesitate  to 
use  the  prestige  of  well-known  names  if  he  thinks 
that  he  can  gain  publicity  by  so  doing.  “We  are 
doing  Henri  no  favor  by  using  his  name  in  our 
press  notices.  He  is  rather  doing  us  a favor  by 
letting  us  use  his  name.” 

We,  who  are  not  what  Sloan  would  call  “prac- 
tical men,”  and  whom  he  would  qualify  as  “hide- 
bound purists,”  believe  that  our  cause  is  weakened 
through  compromise.  We  believe  that  the  official 
publicity  should  be  impersonal  and  should  not  fea- 
ture any  member  Once  that  a man  or  a societv 
begins  to  compromise  the  path  to  be  followed  be- 
comes vague,  uncertain.  Almost  any  action  may  be 
excused  on  the  ground  that  it  was  opportune. 

Our  claim  is  that  the  Society  of  Independent 
Artists  has  an  ideal,  that  all  the  various  discussions 
within  the  Society  have  come  from  the  adoption  of 
policies  which  were  opposed  to  that  ideal.  We  are 
idealists.  We  do  not  believe  in  compromise.  We 
believe  that  every  member  of  the  Society  should 
have  an  equal  chance  and  that  official  publicity  in 
which  certain  artists  are  named  is  against  the  ideal 
of  the  Society. 

I voted  for  John  Sloan  for  president.  I regret 
it  because  it  has  meant  that  Pach  was  named  to  the 
committees  which  control  the  administration  of  the 
Society.  On  each  of  these  committees  those  who 
supported  Pach  for  treasurer  are  in  a majority.  The 
election  of  George  Of  in  Pach’s  place  has  been  nulli- 
fied and  the  administration  of  the  Society  is  again  in 
the  hands  of  “practical  men.” 

PAUL  DURAND-RUEL  died  at  his  home  in 
Paris  on  February  5th,  in  the  ninety-second 
year  of  his  age.  For  sixty  years  he  had  been  the 
head  of  the  firm  which  bears  his  name.  To  him 
is  largely  due  our  appreciation  of  the  art  of  Corot, 
Rousseau,  Diaz,  Delacroix  and  Millet,  and  of 
Renoir,  Manet,  Monet,  Sisley  and  Pissaro. 

To  us  there  seems  nothing  revolutionary  in  the 
work  of  these  men,  yet,  in  the  reventies,  the  police 


had  to  be  called  out  when  exhibitions  and  sales  of 
impressionist  work  were  held,  so  great  was  the  dis- 
turbance. In  Durand-Ruel’s  death  the  art  world 
has  lost  one  of  its  greatest  figures. 

LOUIS  KRONBERG  is  to  have  a show  at 
' Knoedler’s  from  February  twentieth  to 
March  fourth,  nine  portraits  of  Spanish  Dancers, 
seven  ballet  pictures  and  five  decorative  fans.  He 
has  the  honor  of  having  his  paintings  in  half  a dozen 
public  museums.  Mr.  Muirhead  Bone  would  be- 
gin to  be  a nuisance  if  he  were  not  such  a sym- 
pathetic etcher.  Whenever  the  powers  that  be  at 
Knoedler’s  begin  to  wonder  what  they  will  have 
next,  one  of  the  powers  speaks  “It  is  a long  time 
since  we’ve  had  a Muirhead  Bone  show.  It  must 
be  almost  a year.”  Straightway  they  have  one  and 
his  etchings  and  drawings  are  so  awfully  good  that 
instead  of  being  annoyed  at  the  frequency  of  the 
Bone  exhibitions  I thank  my  stars  that,  with  sixty 
shows  on,  one  of  the  sixty  (they  are  not  having  a 
show  of  Benson’s  etchings  at  Kennedy’s)  I can  al- 
most write  up  without  seeing  it.  Yet  Muirhead 
Bone  is  full  of  surprises,  for  he  really  is  a master. 

YOU  should  go  to  Scott  and  Fowles,  not  for  the 
sculptures  of  Paul  Manship  nor  yet  for  the  Eng- 
lish drawings,  charming  as  they  are,  but  for  the  re- 
markable show  of  portraits  of  notables  at  the  Court 
of  Charles  H of  England.  I am  sure  you  have 
never  heard  of  Mary  Beale,  a student  of  our  old 
friend  Sir  Peter  Lely.  (I  often  wonder  whatever 
became  of  all  the  “fake”  Lelys  that  certain  dealers 
used  to  sell  to  the  unsuspicious  collector  of  twenty 
j'ears  ago.  In  looking  back  on  old  auction  sales 
1 appreciate  how  tremendously  the  ethics  of  the 
art  trade  have  improved  since  those  days.)  Be- 
fore I began  this  parenthesis  I was  talking  of  Mary 
Beale,  the  student,  and  later  the  rival  of  Sir  Peter. 
H er  talent  seems  to  me  to  have  been  far  beyond 
that  of  Angelica  Kaufmann  or  even  Mme.  Vigee 
Le  Brun.  Why  has  she  not  made  a name  for  her- 
self? Why  when  we  think  of  a woman  painter 
must  it  ever  be  Mary  Cassatt,  Cecelia  Beaux,  Berthe 
Morissot,  or  one  of  the  two  famous  Eighteenth 
Century  women?  Mary  Beale  is  only  one  of  sev- 
eral of  the  court  painters  of  the  time  of  Charles  II 
whose  work  is  shown.  These  artists  deserve  more 
recognition  than  they  have  yet  received. 

PIETER  VAN  VEEN  is  of  the  land  of  Pieter 
de  Hoch  but  like  the  illustrious  Pieter  Stuy- 
ve  ant  he  has  come  to  Ame-ica  to  seek  fame  and 
such  wealth  as  i^merica  may  give  to  artists.  A 
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stingy  mother  and  foster-mother  many  say  but  we 
shall  hope  for  a more  generous  attitude  on  the  part 
of  America.  Let  every  reader  of  The  Arts  pledge 
himself  to  make  the  artist’s  life  a bit  easier  than  it 
is  at  present.  Art  is  such  a valuable  national  asset. 
The  artistic  race  wins  friends  everywhere.  The 
art-loving,  the  art-creating  nation  can  afford  to 
scrap  a battleship  or  two. 

Do  you  appreciate  how  hopelessly  impolite  we 
have  been  leaving  Mr.  Van  Veen  on  the  threshold 
and  talking  about  general  questions  when  he  has 
the  right  to  talk  of  his  work?  We  must  choose  a 
gallery  where  there  is  a one-man  show  going  on 
to  talk  about  the  weather,  or  politics,  or  even  art 
in  general.  I have  a feeling  Mr.  Van  Veen  will 
forgive  us  when  I tell  him  how  much  we  have  all 
enjoyed  his  “Cloudy  Day”  and  “Early  Moon.”  You 
liked  “The  Inlet”  better.  Perhaps  you  are  right. 
I don’t  believe  Mr.  Van  Veen  really  cares  w-hich 
ones  we  like  best  as  long  as  he  knows  that  we  were 
struck  by  several  of  them.  The  artist  who  demands 
moie  from  casual  visitors  is  a conceited  rascal  and 
I am  sure  Mr.  Van  Veen  is  not  that. 

Suppose  we  walk  down.  I never  take  the  eleva- 
tor at  the  Howard  Young  Galleries,  for,  after  all, 
it’s  only  one  flight  up. 

Frank  townsend  hutchens  is  show- 
ing at  the  Babcock  Gallery.  He  is  one  of  the 
thousands  of  artists  who  are  having  a hard  time  to 
reconcile  their  lives  to  the  conditions  of  our  mod- 
ern world.  In  his  landscape  work  he  is  doing  well, 
but  his  figure  studies  strike  me  as  being  attempts  to 
attract  the  attention  of  those  who  buy  the  “master- 
pieces” of  Charles  C.  Curran.  Now  a Curran  is 
bad  enough  in  itself  but  if  we  are  to  have  pseudo- 
Currans  I shall  feel  very  much  like  giving  up  writ- 
ing on  art  and  may  turn  my  attention  to  a seven-act 
tragedy  in  hexameters. 

Mr.  Hutchens  can  be  a good  painter.  If  you 
doubt  it  look  at  his  painting  of  Zinnias.  Mr. 
Hutchens  can  also  be  a bad  painter.  Sooner  or 
later  he  must  choose  which  he  will  be;  the  artist  of 
the  Zinnias  (they  are  very  good)  or  the  man  who 
did  the  pseudo-Curran.  I feel  confidence  that  he 
will  choose  the  path  which  is  strewn  with  Zinnias. 
That  is  the  path  which  leads  to  a lasting  success. 

The  BELMAISON  gallery  at  Wana- 

maker’s  is  eclectic  in  its  tastes.  What  other 
gallery  gives  you  such  range  as  that  at  Wana- 
maker’s?  At  the  last  exhibition  Picasso  had  the 
floor,  and  in  the  present  one  Barry  Faulkner  has 
nine  of  the  thirty-nine  items  of  the  catalogue.  I 


like  Barry’s  maps  ever  so  much,  only  if  I must  tell 
the  entire  truth,  1 like  the  great  maps  in  the  Vatican 
still  more.  And  at  the  Architectural  League  ex- 
hibition there  is  a large  panel  by  Faulkner  which 
I like  far  less  than  his  maps.  Here  is  this  delight- 
ful country  of  ours,  this  most  delightful  country, 
and  here  is  a people  as  interesting  as  any  God  ever 
made  (I  did  not  say  as  artistic  or  as  literary  or  as 
intellectual)  and  here  is  Barry  Faulkner,  whose 
duty  it  should  be  to  interpret  this  delightful  country 
and  this  interesting  people  to  us.  And  what  does 
Barry  do?  He  gives  us  a glimpse  of  mediseval  life, 
a life  which  Barry  never  saw,  and  he  gives  us  a 
dozen  or  more  square  yards  of  canvas  depicting  a 
scene  with  three  trumpeters  in  the  foreground 
blowing  trumpets  so  huge  and  brazen  that  I can 
hardly  believe  the  forms  are  mediaeval  and  so 
polished  that  my  heart  is  torn  with  sympathy  for 
the  poor  slaves  who  had  to  polish  them,  especially 
as  in  those  days  Putz-pomade  had  not  been  in- 
vented. Save  for  the  lacerations  of  my  heart  re- 
ferred to  above  I am  unmoved  by  these  attempts  to 
resurrect  the  past  notwithstanding  my  profound 
veneration  for  the  past.  To  me  it  is  all  trumpery, 
and  rather  empty  ill-favored  trumpery  at  that. 
Where  are  we?  In  the  Fine  Arts  Building  at  the 
Architectural  League  exhibit  when  we  are  supposed 
to  be  at  the  Belmaison  Gallery  at  Wanamaker’s. 
We’ll  take  the  B.  R.  T.  back  and  trust  that  neither 
Mrs.  Goodnow  nor  Mr.  Bouche  discover  that  we 
have  been  wandering  far  afield.  They  both  treat 
me  as  if  I were  a rich  bachelor  uncle  and  I would 
hate  to  have  them  feel  that  their  show  did  not  hold 
my  attention  and  to  have  them  know  we  had  been 
wandering  to  the  Architectural  League.  “Les 
Plaisirs  a la  Campagne”  is  the  title  which  Henri 
Caro-Delvaille  has  used  for  two  decorative  panels 
“appropriate  for  a summer  home.”  I frankly  dis- 
agree with  the  writer  of  the  Belmaison  catalogue. 
I find  these  panels  infinitely  more  appropriate  for  a 
winter  home  in  Labrador.  With  the  icicles  hanging 
from  the  eaves  and  snow  sifting  in  under  the  door 
Caro-Delvaille’s  panels  of  green  meadows  and  danc- 
ing lads  and  maidens  would  be  greatly  enhanced  in 
value.  And  now  one  of  Barry  Faulkner’s  friends 
chimes  in:  “How  hopelessly  illogical  you  are,  Mr. 
Field,  you  admit  that  paintings  of  summer  meadows 
would  have  a charm  to  the  winter  resident  of 
Labrador.  Admit  that  Faulkner’s  decorations  are 
also  an  escape  to  the  man  who  has  been  fed  up  on 
our  modern  world.”  To  which  I answer:  “You 
are  quite  right.  I am  even  more  than  hopelessly 
illogical.  But,  my  dear  madame,  are  not  you  quite 
as  much  so?  To  the  man  fed  up  on  our  modern 
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world  I confess  that  the  mediaeval  world  as  shown 
in  the  pictures  which  have  come  down  to  us  is  an 
escape.  Now  Barry  Faulkner’s  decorations  in 
reality  are  not  pictures  of  that  mediaeval  world  at 
all.  They  therefore  offer  us  no  escape  from  the 
things  which  bother  us  in  this  modern  world  of 
ours.  H is  work  is  plainly  of  our  time  and  has 
nothing  of  the  spirit  of  the  medireval  world  in  it. 
Jack  Brown  dressed  in  a bath-robe  with  a laurel 
wreath  about  his  head  is  not  Petrarch.” 

Robert  Chanler  is  a man.  Here  we  get  a per- 
sonality almost  as  marked  as  that  of  the  “martyr” 
(I  am  voicing  the  popular  opinion,  not  my  own) 
Landru.  Some  day  he  will  write.  His  screens  do 
not  begin  to  fully  express  the  richness,  the  fullness 
of  his  character.  He  will  find  the  need  of  a 
medium  more  responsive.  Perhaps  he  will  write 
for  The  Arts. 

In  the  “Fire  Screen”  shown  at  the  Belmaison 
Galleries,  Hunt  Diederich  has  outdone  himself.  It 
is  a fire-screen  such  as  the  inhabitant  of  Labrador 
would  delight  in  through  the  long  dark  winter 
evenings. 

I have  but  touched  the  surface  of  the  show.  I 
have  not  mentioned  Miss  Florine  Stettheimer  who 
has  a delightful  way  of  translating  her  family  into 
decorative  patterns  in  the  style  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  nor  the  Green  Fountain  Room  decorated 
with  panels  by  Victor  White  nor  Joseph  B.  Platt’s 
“Our  New  York”  nor  even  Gardner  Hale’s  fres- 
coes which  deserve  much  praise.  Then  there  is  the 
work  of  a young  Swede  (or  Dane  or  Norseman), 
Knud  Vlerrild.  whose  decorative  panels  decorate. 
How  seldom  it  is  that  decorative  panels  do  decorate! 

The  WHITNEY  STUDIO  CLUB  has  an 
exceptionally  interesting  series  of  exhibitions. 
It  is  the  place  where  a host  of  the  younger  painters 
try  their  wings.  F.  Overton  Covert  has  received 
considerable  attention  in  these  pages,  so  he  will  have 
to  excuse  me  if  this  time  I devote  the  space  to  the 
work  of  other  men — to  Kimon  Nicolaides  who  does 
water  colors  quite  in  tlie  Cezanne  manner.  By  the 
way  those  Cezanne  water  colors  were  merely  short- 
hand notes,  hasty  notations  of  color  schemes,  sugges- 
tions of  things  seen,  which  must  have  meant  far  more 
to  Cezanne  than  they  ever  can  to  us.  In  other  words 
they  were  not  things  which  were  made  to  be  shown. 
When  Kimon  Nicolaides  makes  water  colors  in  the 
Cezanne  manner  he  does  not  make  them  as  notes. 
He  considers  them  as  works  of  art  in  themselves. 
His  other  pictures  have  not  a trace  of  the  intense 
yearning  for  form  which  Cezanne  had.  His  water 
colors  therefore  are  not  straightforward  bits  of  self- 


expression. They  are  mannered.  How  Cezanne 
would  have  despised  the  work  of  those  who  are 
imitating  his  manners,  but  who  have  none  of  the 
yearning  for  expression  which  ever  pushed  him  on! 
No  men  understand  Whitman  and  Cezanne  less  than 
the  mass  of  their  followers.  Nicolaides  has  talent, 
but  that  will  not  avail  until  he  begins  to  stand  on 
his  own  feet. 

Peter  Krasnow,  John  A.  Ten  Eyck  and  Van 
Vleet  Tompkins  are  working  for  self-expression. 
Each  shows  influences  but  not  one  of  these  men  can 
be  said  to  be  imitating  the  technique  of  another 
painter.  Each  one  has  been  influenced  by  the  mod- 
ern movement,  but  each  has  tried  to  pick  up  the 
threads  of  life  and  weave  them  into  new  fabrics. 
The  threads  are  those  which  Gauguin,  which 
Cezanne  and  others  used  but  the  fabrics  of  these 
three  men  are  not  simple  imitations  of  the  work  of 
other  men.  I congratulate  them  on  the  strength 
and  promise  of  their  art. 

“Catskill  Creek”  by  Jan  Van  Empel  and  “An 
Overcast  Day”  by  Charles  L.  Edholm  are  two 
landscapes  which  strike  home  because  of  their  sin- 
cerity and  truth.  Why,  when  they  have  shown  that 
they  can  drag  truth  around  by  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
so  to  speak,  they  should  be  satisfied  with  some  of 
their  less  successful  work  I do  not  know,  but  both 
have  injured  their  exhibitions  by  putting  in  inferior 
canvases. 

SINCE  his  last  show  at  the  Anderson  Gallery, 
Clifford  W.  Ashley  has  gained  in  strength. 
“Building  the  Canoe,  Jamaica”  is  the  first  painting 
I have  seen  of  Mr.  Ashley’s  which  w-as  painted  in 
the  tropics.  The  color  is  quiet,  simple,  the  varia- 
tion in  color  from  his  New'  Bedford  work  is  hardly 
perceptible.  The  variation,  how'ever,  is  there  and 
one  feels  the  southern  climate,  the  luscious,  enervat- 
ing warmth.  Then  “Alongside”  wu’th  its  subtle 
changes  in  color  and  forms  from  the  New  Bedford 
scenes.  The  differences  between  Provincetown 
(“Alongshore”)  and  the  New  Bedford  paintings 
are  slight  yet  they  are  sufficiently  marked  to  hit  you 
if  you  are  familiar  with  the  atmosphere  of  each 
place. 

The  perception  of  such  differences  marks  Clifford 
Ashley  as  an  artist.  We  forgive  him  a certain 
awkwardness  in  his  drawing  which  crops  up  from 
time  to  time  because  he  has  felt  the  things  which 
are  the  essentials  of  art.  He  does  not  shout  the 
essentials  at  you  hut  whispers  them  in  your  ear. 

Clifford  Ashley’s  work  is  sound  and  w'holesome 
prose.  He  has  a firmer  base  upon  which  to  build 
than  those  w'hose  art  is  more  rhetorical. 
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Philip  little  is  best  known  as  an  etcher  and 
I had  seen  none  of  his  paintings  in  oil  until  last 
month  when  I visited  the  Corcoran  show.  In  his 
painting  he  refuses  to  allow  himself  to  be  carried 
away  by  pretence,  by  bluff.  He  is  straightforward, 
trying  to  render  the  effects  he  sees  simply,  truth- 
fully. At  the  Mussman  Gallery  they  are  showing 
a group  of  Little’s  water  colors.  They  are  sensi- 
tive, fine.  One  of  the  water  colors,  a sunset,  is  less 
successful  at  first  sight,  but  that  may  merely  be 
because  the  red  setting  sun  is  several  shades  darker 
than  the  white  mat  which  surrounds  the  picture  and 
one  can  hardly  feel  the  luminosity  of  the  sun  when 
it  is  darker  than  its  surroundings. 

IN  my  childhood  I knew  a Philadelphia  family 
which  must  have  had  New  England  ancestry. 
The  daughter  played  the  piano  with  much  taste  and 
some  skill.  Her  favorite  pieces  included  Gluck’s 


ballets  from  the  third  act  of  “Orpheus,”  which  bal- 
lets furnished  the  music  to  scenes  in  the  celestial 
regions.  “What  is  that  you  are  playing,  Ethel?” 
the  mother  would  ask.  “A  ballet  by  Gluck.”  “Oh, 
I wish  you  wouldn’t  play  such  music.  What  would 
your  father  say  if  he  were  home?”  Ethel  was  a 
diplomat.  Next  time  she  was  asked  what  she  was 
playing  the  answer  came,  “It’s  heavenly  music  by 
Gluck.”  “I  recognized  it,  dear,  as  church  music, 
but  I didn’t  know  just  what  it  was  called.” 

Claggett  Wilson  has  been  illustrating  “The  Song 
of  Solomon.”  Do  not  go  to  see  his  illustrations 
with  the  thought  that  they  are  in  character  what 
would  be  generally  accepted  as  biblical.  Mr.  Wil- 
son’s Puritan  ancestors  would  not  recognize  them  as 
being  biblical,  I am  quite  sure.  They  show  a revolt 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Wilson  against  the  Puritanism 
of  his  ancestors.  And  I for  one  am  glad  he  re- 
volted. The  Puritan  mantle  could  never  have 
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hung  from  his  shoulders  as  austerely  as  such  man- 
tles were  supposed  to  hang.  It  would  have  had  a 
few  of  the  graces  of  a Spanish  grandee. 

Claggett  Wilson  has  a delightful  sense  of  color. 
He  enjoys  it  in  true  Oriental  fashion.  It  is  a sense 
which  seldom  fails  him,  but  once  in  a while  his  color 
turns  to  mud ; but,  as  I have  said,  it  rarely  happens. 
It  is  not  at  all  Puritanical  color,  but  is  full  and 
sensuous — as  full  and  sensuous  as  the  titles  of  his 
pictures.  Each  title  is  a thing  of  beauty  in  itself. 
Here  are  a few  as  samples: 

“He  brought  me  into  the  banqueting  house,  and 
his  banner  over  me  was  love  . . . stay  me  with 

flagons,  comfort  me  with  apples,  for  I am  sick  with 
love.” 

“My  dove,  my  undefiled  is  but  one;  she  is  the 
choice  one  of  her  that  bare  her;  the  daughters  saw 
her  and  blessed  her;  yea,  the  queens  and  the  concu- 
bines, and  they  praised  her.” 

“Thou  art  beautiful,  O my  love,  as  Tirzah, 
comely  as  Jerusalem,  terrible  as  an  army  with  ban- 
ners.” 

“Thy  lips  drop  as  the  honeycomb.” 

“Set  me  a seal  upon  thine  heart,  as  a seal  upon 
thine  arm;  for  love  is  strong  as  death;  jealousy  is 
cruel  as  the  grave;  the  coals  thereof  are  coals  of  fire 
which  hath  a most  vehement  flame.” 

“His  left  hand  is  under  my  head,  his  right  hand 
doth  embrace  me.  ...  I charge  you,  O ye 
daughters  of  Jerusalem,  by  the  roes  and  by  the  hinds 
of  the  field,  that  ye  stir  not  up  my  love  nor  awake 
him  till  he  please.” 

Biblical,  yes,  but  hardly  Puritanical! 

T^OR  two  or  three  years  past  it  seems  to  me  that 
no  account  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  art 
world  of  the  Mississippi  valley  was  complete  if  it 
did  not  contain  a reference  to  Birger  Sandzen. 
One  could  not  but  wonder  who  was  Birger  Sandzen 
and  how  it  was  that  he  was  always  spoken  of  when- 
ever anything  was  said  of  Mississippi  valley  art. 
Now  I know  a little  about  him,  thanks  to  Christian 
Brinton,  and  a good  deal  about  his  art,  for  I have 
seen  the  work  itself  at  the  Babcock  Galleries. 

As  a painter  Birger  Sandzen  is  singularly  unequal. 
He  seems  to  lack  the  critical  faculty  like  many  of 
the  Northern  European  artists.  Even  the  great 
Northern  painters,  men  like  Holbein,  have  lacked 
the  critical  faculty.  What  an  awkwardly  arranged 
painting  Holbein’s  “Burgomeister  Mayer  Madonna” 
is!  Any  third  rate  Italian  painter  could  have  done 
better.  That  same  lack  of  critical  faculty  is  seen 
again  in  the  work  of  Munch,  of  Zorn  and  many 
modern  Germans. 


That  does  not  mean  that  Holbein  has  not  painted 
some  of  the  greatest  masterpieces  of  the  world. 
That  does  not  mean  that  Hans  von  Marees  did  not 
paint  some  of  the  greatest  canvases  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. It  merely  means  that  the  Northern  Europeans 
are  unequal  in  their  art  and  Birger  Sandzen  is  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  His  best  work  is  as  near  to 
being  great  art  as  any  living  American  often  gets, 
but  he  often  loses  his  feeling  for  color,  for  arrange- 
ment, even  for  the  relative  value  of  different  sub- 
jects as  material  to  paint.  There  are  things  which 
are  not  paintable ; others  which  lend  themselves  for 
painting.  Sandzen’s  “Rocks  and  Snow”  is  thor- 
oughly paintable,  and  Sandzen  has  known  how  to 
bring  out  the  quality  of  color  and  the  rhythm  of 
the  lines  of  construction  magnificently. 

BRECE  crane,  Elliott  Daingerfield,  Freder- 
ick Ballard  Williams  and  W.  Granville  Smith 
have  been  having  a four-man  show  at  the  Milch 
Galleries.  Of  the  four  Frederick  Ballard  Williams 
is  the  most  even.  He  never  misses  the  target  but 
he  never  hits  the  bull’s-eye,  and  I would  prefer  to 
miss  the  target  from  time  to  time  if  I could  have 
the  satisfaction  of  hitting  the  bull’s-ete  with  every 
tenth  shot.  I do  not  know  that  Bruce  Crane  ever 
misses  the  target,  but  he  hasn’t  Ballard  Williams’ 
unpleasant  mannerisms.  He  paints  easily,  broadly. 
Daingerfield  aims  higher  but  does  not  ahvays  at- 
tain his  ideal.  When  he  does  attain  it  Daingerfield 
brings  back  the  nobility  of  a past  generation.  Gran- 
ville Smith  is  uneven  and,  at  his  best,  is  very  good. 

Harry  NEYLAND  is  a New  Bedford  artist 
who  has  been  exhibiting  at  the  Pratt  Institute 
Gallery,  Brooklyn.  He  loves  the  life  of  the  old 
whaling  town  and  his  art  reflects  his  interest  in  the 
wharves,  the  ships  and  the  men  who  man  them. 

The  second  exhibition  of  the  work  of  Richard 
Ederheimer  at  the  Anderson  Art  Galleries  was 
even  more  interesting  than  the  first.  He  has  gained 
in  technical  knowledge  and  although  he  has  lost 
something  of  his  first  rapture  he  has  more  than  off- 
set the  loss  by  the  gain.  The  portrait  of  Alfred 
Stieglitz  is  a type  of  his  best  work.  It  shows  in- 
sight into  character,  a decorative  sense  which  is  not 
slight,  an  ever-increasing  understanding  of  form  and 
color.  Not  less  interesting  than  his  art  is  his  frank 
letter  serving  as  introduction  from  which  I quote: 

“When  Stieglitz  came  to  the  first  sitting  he  told 
me  that  when  he  said  to  somebody  that  he  was  go- 
ing to  sit  for  me,  he  was  answered : ‘Ederheimer 
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— is  not  that  fake  naive?’  They  have  already 
given  me  a category.  I laughed  at  this  truly  flat- 
tering epithet,  as  it  gives  me  more  honor  than  I 
deserve;  I could  not  fake  anything  if  I wanted  to. 
I don’t  possess  the  technical  ability. 

“The  actual  fact  is,  in  my  portraiture,  that  if  I 
should  try  to  hold  a certain  characteristic  quality 
in  a sitter  consciously,  I should  most  likely  fail. 
The  fact  that  is  still  mysterious  to  me  in  my  paint- 
ing is,  that  I get  the  qualities  that  are  there  most 
if  I am  not  aware  of  them  at  all.  After  working 
now  steadily  for  three  years  I have  naturally  ac-; 
quired  some  technique — but  technique  is  nothing — 
art  begins  only  .where  that  ends. 

“Our  modern  artists  despise  the  very  technique 
upon  which  they  have  been  fed  to  suffocation.  To 
get  away  from  it  they  try  to  smash  it  and  that  goe; 
against  their  nature. 

“Blessed  he  who  starts  with  wide  open  eyes,  like 
a child,  a guileless  fool,  unaware  of  the  problems 
and  difficulties  of  the  past — and  goes  and  sai^s  what 
he  has  to  say;  untrammelled  by  fetters,  rules  and 
old  conventions. 

“I  have  learned  to  see — I start  free  as  a child, 
a slave  to  no  tradition — a lover  of  the  best — ’’ 

For  the  lion  in  Penthelithic  marble,  which  fig- 
ures on  our  front  cover  and  is  of  Greek  work- 
manship of  the  Fifth  Century  before  Christ,  our 
thanks  are  due  Joseph  Brummer.  The  two  frontis- 
pieces are  also  reproductions  of  Greek  art.  One  is  a 
marble  torso  which  dates  from  the  Third  Century 
before  Christ ; the  other  is  a marble  head  of  Athena, 
supposedly  a copy  of  the  head  of  a statue  of  Athena 
by  Phidias,  which  stood  in  the  Parthenon  and  which 
was  entirely  destroyed  early  in  the  Christian  era. 
Strange  to  say,  these  three  Greek  pieces  are  owned  by 
members  of  the  Modern  Artists  of  America.  Who 
had  the  impertinence  to  say  that  the  radicals  cared 
nothing  for  the  traditions  of  art? 


The  arts  needs  more  support,  more  subscrip- 
tions, more  advertisements,.  Our  present  maga- 
zine is  one  of  eighty-four  pages  ( including  the  cover) . 
We  need  one  hundred.  There  have  been  left  out 
of  this  magazine  sixteen  pages  of  reproductions  and 
te.xt  for  lack  of  space.  The  book  reviews  have  been 
left  out  save  for  Pennell’s  “Pen  Drawing  and  Pen 
Draughtsmen,”  which  slipped  before  I knew  we 
were  so  short  of  room.  Reproductions  of  work  by 
C.  Bertram  Hartman,  Agnes  Pelton,  Gardner  Hale, 
Derain,  Matisse,  Carl  Sprinchorn  and  others  have 
been  left  out  and  an  important  article  on  “Odilon 
Redon”  and  one  on  the  new  society,  “Modern  Art- 
ists of  America,”  and  notices  of  the  children’s  show 
at  the  Bourgeois  Gallery,  the  Rene  Prahar.  show  at 
Kingore’s,  the  Thevenas,  the  Laslo,  the  National 
Arts  Club,  and  a host  of  others,  have  not  gotten  in. 
The  answers  to  the  Bridgman  contest,  some  of  them 
most  amusing,  must  wait  over.  I especially  mind 
leaving  out  the  “Sixes  and  Sevens”  boys  show. 

Help  us  to  make  the  one  hundred  page  Arts 
pay.  Then  we  shall  not  have  to  leave  out  anybody 
and  there  will  be  no  difficulty,  I can  assure  you, 
in  filling  the  hundred  pages. 

February  23rd  is  the  auction  of  modern  art  at  the 
Anderson  Galleries.  It  is  a magnificent  show, 
splendidly  hung. 

WILLIAM  J.  POTTER  is  showing  a very  in- 
teresting lot  of  Spanish  landscapes  at  King- 
ore’s.  The  smaller  canvases  struck  me  especially. 
They  have  considerable  color  charm  and  undeniable 
felicity  of  execution. 

Albert  ANDRE’S  work  at  Durand-Ruel’s  is 
■-  the  most  interesting  I have  yet  seen  of  his  art. 
Especially  pleasing  was  an  interior  w'hich  showed 
Renoir  playing  backgammon  with  one  of  his  models. 
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EVER\  BODY  in  New  \ ork  art  circles  at- 
tended the  Kelekian  sale  at  the  Plaza.  I have 
never  seen  so  many  people  1 knew  anywhere  before. 
As  I have  said  everybody  was  there.  The  highest 
price  of  the  sale  ($21,000)  was  for  a Cezanne  still- 
life,  bought  by  an  American  collector  who  also 
bought  the  portrait  of  Mme.  Cezanne.  Another 
American  collector  whom  I cannot  name  bought  the 
“Jeune  Femme  se  Poudrant”  by  Seurat.  Then 
there  were  the  museums.  The  Detroit  Museum 


was  the  most  courageous,  for  it  dared  to  pay  $2  500 
for  “La  FenHre”  by  Matisse  and  $4,200  for  Van 
Gogh’s  portrait  of  himself. 

Scarcely  less  courageous  was  the  Brooklyn  Mu- 
seum which  bought  Toulouse-Lautrec’s  “Portrait  de 
femme  assise”  and  “Portrait  de  M.  Sescaut”  and  a 
landscape  by  Pissarro,  “Le  sentier  grimpant.”  The 
Metropolitan  Museum  did  not  dare  venture  far 
from  shore.  It  did  buy  a pastel  by  Degas  (now  that 
the  Grolier  Club  has  had  a Degas  show  he  may  be 
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considered  safe)  a Delacroix,  a Coubret  and  a Corot 
A day  of  reckoning  will  come  when  it  will  be  asked 
why  the  Metropolitan  only  bought  the  work  of  the 
artists  who  uere  dead  and  studiously  avoided  any- 
thing which  had  within  the  hreath  of  life. 

The  American  Art  Association  has  given  me  the 
right  to  reproduce  several  of  the  more  important 
paintings.  Thanks  are  also  due  to  the  present 
owners  for  permission  to  reproduce  these  works. 

The  Rouart  Japanese  prints  have  been  sold. 
Prices  were  erratic.  Both  this  and  the  Kelekian 
sale  emphasized  the  fact  that  there  are  relatively 
few  Americans  of  small  means  who  are  collecting. 
We  must  endeavor  to  foster  a love  for  art  among 
the  middle  classes,  for  they  constitute,  so  to  speak, 
the  backbone  of  our  civilization.  At  the  Rouart 
sale  a stone  print  was  sold  as  a wood  cut  by  Koriu- 
sai.  Apparently  the  blue  background  had  recently 
been  brushed  over  with  black  and  the  signature  had 
been  added.  The  paper,  the  pigments  used,  the  line 
work  of  the  print  are  identical  with  stone  prints 


which  I own.  Even  the  width  (which  is  quite  un- 
usual ) is  the  same. 

Tlie  “Girl  of  Capri”  by  Sargent,  belongs  to  the 
Estate  of  Elizabeth  Millbank  Anderson  and  is  in 
the  sale  of  February  16tb  at  the  Plaza.  It  was 
painted  in  Capri  in  1878  when  Sargent  was  but 
twenty-two. 

The  JACOB  PAXON  TEMPEE  Collection 
of  American  Colonial  Furniture  and  Objects 
of  Art.  sold  at  the  Anderson  Galleries,  was  to  me 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  recent  collections 
sold.  It  was  interesting  because  it  exhibited  the 
most  advanced  taste  of  the  modern  collector. 
Twenty  years  from  now  many  of  the  things  sold  at 
the  Temple  sale  will  be  all  but  priceless.  Mr. 
Temple  was  in  advance  of  bis  time.  I imagine  that 
the  prices  at  the  sale  were  frequently  far  higher 
than  the  prices  he  paid,  but  I am  quite  certain  that 
the  buyers  will  hnd  that  tbeir  purchases  were 
bargains. 
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The  most  interesting  sale  of  paintings  in  the 
near  future  is  that  of  the  Snydacker  Collection 
(it  is  now  eighteen  months  since  Joseph  G.  Sny- 
dacker, Chicago  broker  and  collector,  died)  which 
will  be  sold  at  the  Anderson  Galleries  on  March 
1 6th. 

In  the  collection  there  is  a goodly  group  of 
American  painters,  Blakelock  (no  less  than  six 
examples),  Wyant  (two  examples),  Daingerfield, 
Keith,  F.  S.  Church,  Thomas  Moran,  Inness  and 
George  Inness,  Jr. 

Of  the  Europeans  Henner  is  the  best  represented, 
with  seven  canvases.  Then  comes  Josef  Israels 
(four  examples),  Diaz  (two).  Millet,  Cazin,  Rosa 
Bonheur,  Jacques,  Weissenbruch.  These  names  I 
remember  but  doubtless  there  are  others. 

The  sky-line,  the  silhouette  of  trees  against  the 
sunset  glow,  the  mystery  of  dark  mass  against  the 
light,  this  was  what  most  interested  Blakelock,  and 
in  the  landscape  I have  reproduced  the  beauty  of 
the  sky-line  is  keenly  felt.  Another  painting  repro- 
duced is  the  Inness,  an  Inness  of  rare  quality,  “The 
Home  of  the  Heron.”  Then  I have  chosen  a Henner, 


a Henner  of  the  early  period,  which  unfortunately  is 
something  of  a rarity.  Those  who  do  not  know  the 
work  of  Henner  as  a young  man  really  do  not  know 
Henner  at  all.  Some  people  are  surprised  when  I 
praise  Henner  but  that  is  merely  because  they  do 
not  know  him.  The  Cazin  is  a fine  painting  of  an 
old  farm  at  dusk,  lyrical,  harmonious,  rich  in  its 
sombre  coloring. 

Rumors  that  the  bulk  of  the  Kelekian  paint- 
• ings  had  been  bought  in  by  the  owner  were 
started  immediately  after  the  sale.  I have  been  in- 
vestigating them  and  without  hesitation  I can  de- 
clare the  rumors  false.  It  would  have  been  foolish 
to  endeavor  to  follow  up  every  sale  but  I have 
found  no  evidence  of  anything  of  the  kind.  With- 
out giving  the  names  of  the  collectors  who  prefer 
that  their  identity  should  not  be  disclosed,  I know 
that  the  museums  and  three  collectors  bought  ap- 
proximately for  one-half  of  the  $254,000  which  the 
collection  brought.  Incidentally  I discovered  that 
more  than  $210,000  was  spent  at  the  sale  by  sub- 
scribers to  The  Arts. 
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February  22,  afternoon  and  evening:  Memo- 
rabilia of  George  Washington.  On  view  from 
February  16. 

February  23,  24  and  25,  afternoons:  Greek, 
Russian  and  Egyptian  antiquities  from  the  ninth 
century  B.  C.,  in  gold,  glass,  terra-cotta,  silver  and 
pottery.  On  view  from  February  20. 

February  27  and  28,  evenings  at  Hotel  Plaza: 
Old  and  modern  paintings,  including  examples  of 
the  Barbizon  School,  the  Impressionists,  and  the 
American  masters.  On  view  from  February  22  at 
the  American  Art  Galleries. 

February  28,  afternoon  and  evening:  Lincoln- 
iana,  from  the  Charles  B.  Reed  collection  and  other 
items  of  American  interest.  On  view  from  Febru- 
ary 24. 

March  1 and  2,  afternoon  and  evening  (March 
1)  and  afternoon  (March  2):  Illustrated  art 
publications,  books  of  reference  for  the  connois- 


seur, French  and  English  literature,  and  other  selec- 
tions. On  view  from  February  24. 

March  2,  evening:  Engravings,  etchings  and 
drawings  by  old  and  modern  masters,  together  with 
oil  paintings.  On  view  from  February  27. 

March  3 and  4,  afternoons:  American  furniture 
and  art  objects  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Cyrus 
Hitchcock;  as  well  as  the  collection  of  Horace 
Townsend.  On  free  view  from  February  28. 

March  8 and  9,  afternoons  and  evenings:  Early 
Babylonian,  Egyptian,  Roman  and  Oriental  objects 
of  art.  To  be  sold  by  direction  of  the  owner, 
Mr.  Thomas  L.  Elder,  Fellow^  of  the  Royal  Numis- 
matic Society  of  Great  Britain.  On  free  view  from 
March  3. 

March  9,  10  and  11,  afternoons:  Old  English, 
Irish  and  other  European  silver,  as  well  as  old 
Sheffield  plate  gathered  by  a London  collector.  On 
free  view'  from  March  6. 
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THE  ANDERSON  GALLERIES 

489  Park  Avenue,  New  York 


February  23,  evening:  Paintings  by  contem- 
porary American  artists  of  the  more  modern  group. 

February  24  and  25,  afternoons:  Collection  of 
antiquities,  catalogued  by  Mr.  Garret  C.  Pier,  ex- 
pert, of  Greenwich,  Connecticut. 

February  27,  morning  and  afternoon:  Collec- 
tion of  fire  arms,  historical  china,  glass  bottles, 
flasks  and  early  American  furniture. 


February  28  and  March  1,  afternoons:  Collec- 
tion of  Americana,  including  the  balance  of  the 
library  of  the  late  Charles  Eliot  Norton. 

March  2,  3 and  4,  afternoons:  Collection  of 
ancient  art  belonging  to  Mr.  Alexander  Scott. 

March  16,  evening:  Collection  of  paintings  sold 
for  the  account  of  the  estate  of  the  late  Joseph  G. 
Snydacker  of  Chicago,  Illinois. 


THE  FORUM 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Arts: 

The  members  of  Solon  H.  Borglum’s  School  of 
American  Sculpture  wish  to  acknowledge  publicly 
their  appreciation  of,  and  gratitude  for,  his  teaching 
and  friendship. 

Believing  that  there  is  a great  future  for  purely 
Amercian  art  Mr.  Borglum  founded  the  school  two 
years  ago  to  advance  that  art,  and  to  teach  the  prin- 
ciples of  sound  construction.  He  endeavored,  al- 
ways, to  give  the  students  such  a firm  foundation  in 
the  understanding  of  construction  that  they  would 
be  unhindered  in  the  expression  of  their  individu- 
ality and  ideals.  And  he  scrupulously  refrained 
from  impressing  his  own  taste  on  the  students.  His 
teaching  was  simple,  vivid,  strong,  and  true ; his 
patience,  courtesy,  and  generosity  unending.  He 
gave  to  the  school  without  reserve  his  tremendous 
energy,  high  courage,  and  unfailing  interest. 

Big,  simple,  true,  and  real,  his  was  a great  spirit. 
It  is  a rare  privilege  to  have  known  and  worked 
with  him.  And  with  gratitude  we  acknowledge  our 
debt  to  a great  teacher,  a splendid  friend,  a fine 

comrade.  Helen  Avery  Robinson,  Jr., 

For  the  Student  Committee. 

My  dear  Mr.  Field: 

Keep  the  evening  of  the  twenty-third  free.  There 
is  to  be  a great  sporting  event  in  the  art  world ; an 
auction  is  to  take  place  at  the  Anderson  Galleries. 
The  work  of  forty  American  “moderns”  is  to  be 
sold,  nearly  two  hundred  pictures.  Amongst  those 
having  entered  what  I call  the  Painter’s  Derby 
are:  Marin,  Sterne,  Hartley,  Sheeler,  Benton,  Dick- 
inson, O’Keefe,  Covert,  Baylinson,  Boss,  Demuth, 
Kuniyoshi,  Pach,  Field,  Schamberg,  Ben  Ben, 


Wright,  Laurent,  Lachaise,  Ederheimer,  Of,  Hal- 
pert,  Burty,  Burlin,  Hartman,  Hirsch,  Cane,  Ca- 
nade,  Branchard,  Bouche,  Brodzky,  Blum,  Daniel, 
Friedman,  Harriton,  Kantor,  Maurer,  Nagle, 
Zorach,  Tofel,  Mrs.  Zorach  and  others. 

The  pictures  to  be  sold  are  not  the  throw-outs  of 
the  studio,  but  are  representative.  Each  man  has 
been  his  own  jury.  Each  man  has  been  free.  This 
is  an  experiment.  We  will  see  what  will  happen. 
I know  you  are  interested.  The  exhibition  will  open 
on  the  18th  of  Eebruary,  but  to  the  press  before. 

Alfred  Stieglitz. 

My  dear  Eield: 

Kindly  permit  me  to  voice  my  disapproval  of  the 
high-handed  manner  in  which  Paul  Strand  in  his 
article  on  “American  Water  Colors  in  the  Brook- 
lyn Museum”  disposes  in  his  effort  to  limit  that  art 
to  his  favorite  group — of  the  work  of  one,  who, 
while  an  outsider  of  that  group,  to  my  mind  has 
made  as  notable  an  achievement  in  the  art  of  water 
color  painting  as  any  in  the  aforesaid  group. 

Technically  this  is  true,  being  as  it  is  most  spon- 
taneousy  executed,  highly  sensitized,  full  and  flow- 
ing, radiating  always,  like  spiritualized  sunlight,  the 
warmth  of  her  personality,  expressed  consistently 
from  the  very  start  in  the  colors  that  were  her  very 
own,  red  and  gold.  While  practically  unknown 
and  disregarded  by  our  imminent  art  critics,  and 
art  magazines,  during  her  lifetime,  her  work  was 
nevertheless  keenly  appreciated  and  loved  by  a score 
or  more  of  recognized  artists,  which  ought  to  mean 
at  least  as  much  as  the  opinion  of  one,  either  heard- 
of,  or  unheard-of,  art  critic.  It  therefore  seems 
quite  presumptuous  of  Mr.  Paul  Strand  to  take 
objection  to  the  Brooklyn  Museum  giving  one  wall 
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to  the  work  of  Mary  Rogers  at  this  time.  Let  me 
add  that  it  is  my  prediction,  based  on  the  belief  and 
conviction,  that  all  truly  personal  art  survives,  that 
at  least  one  of  our  big  Eastern  museums  will,  in 
time,  give  that  much  permanent  wall  space  to  the 
personal,  luminous  and  beautiful  art  of  Mary  Rogers. 
The  whole  article  by  Mr.  Strand  is  certainly  one 
glaring  piece  of  clique  propaganda,  and  also  serves 
to  once  more  illustrate  the  critics’  usual  neglect  of 
artists  who  either  by  preference  or  temperament 
choose  to  stand  alone,  rather  than  permit  them- 
selves, or  indulging  in,  the  doubtful  glory  resulting 
from  their  being  affiliated  with  some  recognized 
group  of  artists — yes,  even  scorning  the  advantages 
such  support  would  insure  towards  the  speedier 
recognition  and  success  of  their  work.  Such  deli- 
cacy, however,  is  rare  in,  and  around,  the  big  art 
marts  of  the  world,  but  was  a fact  in  the  case  of 
Mary  Rogers. 

As  to  the  old  contention,  that  the  work  of  a 
woman  should  be  feminine,  I think  it  as  great  a 
bore  as  the  other  old  misconception  that  art  should 
necessarily  be  “national.”  Whether  it  is  a work  of 


THE  ART 

BROOKLYN 

Brooklyn  Museum,  Eastern  Parkway. — Open 
week  days,  9 to  6;  Sunday,  2 to  6 ; pay  days,  Monday 
and  Tuesday,  25  cents.  Paintings  from  the  A.  A. 
Healy  bequest.  Tissot  water  colors. 

MANHATTAN 

(Exhibitions  are  listed  in  the  order  in  which  they 
would  be  seen  by  a visitor  beginning  at  Washington 
Square  and  going  north.) 

Whitney  Studio  Club,  147  West  4th  St. — 
Paintings  by  a group  of  members  to  February  28. 

Wanamaker  (Belmaison)  Galleries,  Wana- 
maker’s. — Mural  decorations,  paintings  by  Boscher. 

Salmagundi  Club,  47  Fifth  Ave. — Exhibition 
of  paintings  by  Allis,  Benjamin  Eggleston,  Middle- 
ton  and  Vezin  to  February  25. 

National  Arts  Club,  119  East  19th  St. — • 
Paintings  by  Charles  Curran,  Frank  De  Haven,  G. 
G.  Newell  and  Harry  Watrous  to  March  5. 

Waldorf  Astoria,  Fifth  Ave.  and  34th  St. — 
Sixth  annual  exhibition  of  Society  of  Independent 
-Artists,  March  1 1 to  April  2. 


art  or  not  is  all  that  need  concern  us,  and  if  by  a 
man  or  a woman  only  interesting  historically. 

Feb  11  1922  Carl  Sprinchorn. 

I My  feeling  about  the  art  of  Mary  Rogers  coin- 
cides with  your  own.  To  me  her  work  rings  strong 
and  true.  But  it  is  not  my  desire  that  The  Arts 
should  express  the  opinion  of  any  one  man.  Paul 
Strand  expresses  his  convictions  with  force.  His 
intimacy  with  Stieglitz  has  doubtless  tended  to 
strengthen  his  convictions.  A member  of  a recog- 
nized group  (and  Paid  Strand  is  of  the  “291” 
group)  is  rarely  fair  to  persons  without  the  group. 
The  artists  who  belong  to  no  group  have  difficulty 
in  gaining  recognition,  yet  even  in  their  isolation 
they  finally  win  a more  intimate  sympathy  than  is 
ever  accorded  to  the  artists  who  run  together.  Life 
is  full  of  compensations.  Paul  Strand  was  unfair 
to  other  artists,  notably  to  Arthur  Davies. 

To  me  Paul  Strand’s  article  was  stimulating  and 
it  was  for  that  reason  it  was  published.  Stimulat- 
ing articles  are  not  to  be  found  in  every  morning’s 
mail. — -Editor.] 


CALENDAR 

Keppei/s,  4 East  39th  St. — Modern  French 
prints  to  March  4.  Etchings  and  wood-cuts  by 
Auguste  Lepere  from  March  7. 

Arlington  Galleries,  275  Madison  Ave. — 
Paintings  by  Lillian  Westcott  Hale. 

Macbeth  Gallery,  450  Fifth  Ave. — Society  of 
Animal  Painters  and  Sculptors  to  March  6. 

Public  Library,  Fifth  Ave.  and  42d  St. — Col- 
lection of  paintings.  The  making  of  an  aquatint. 

Dudensing  Galleries,  45  West  44th  St. — 
Paintings  by  Charles  Reiffel,  through  February. 
Paintings  by  Boutet  de  Monval  and  his  friends 
from  March  1. 

Montross  Gallery,  556  Fifth  Ave. — Paintings 
by  Kenneth  Hayes  Miller.  Paintings  and  drawings 
by  Randall  Davey  to  March  4. 

Knoedler’s,  556  Fifth  Ave. — Portraits  by  Louis 
Kronberg  to  March  6. 

John  Levy  Galleries,  559  Fifth  Ave. — Exhi- 
bition of  paintings  by  Carl  J.  Blenner  to  March  6. 

Daniel  Gallery,  2 West  47th  St. — Water 
Colors  and  Drawings  by  Modern  French  Artists. 
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Bookery  Art  Gallery,  14  West  47th  St. — 
Paintings  by  Carlton  Fowler  to  March  11. 

Brown  Robertson  Co.^  415  Madison  Ave. — 
Salon  of  American  Etchings,  through  February. 
Water  Colors  by  Florence  Robinson  from  March  1. 

Ferargil  Galleries,  607  Fifth  Ave. — Exhibi- 
tion of  paintings  by  John  Folinsbee  to  March  15. 

Babcock  Galleries,  19  East  49th  St. — Exhibi- 
tion of  paintings  by  Frank  T.  Hutchens  to  Febru- 
ary 25 ; by  H.  S.  Eddy  from  February  27. 

Junior  Art  Patrons,  22  West  49th  St. — 
Water  colors  and  drawings  by  Carl  Sprinchorn  to 
February  28.  Drawings  by  Albert  Sterner  from 
March  1. 

Kennedy  Gallery,  613  Fifth  Ave. — Etchings 
by  John  Taylor  Arms  through  February.  Rare 
“Americana,”  prints,  etc.,  from  March  1. 

Ainslie  Gallery,  615  Fifth  Ave. — Exhibition 
of  American  paintings. 

Howard  Young  Galleries,  620  Fifth  Ave. — 
Paintings  by  Pieter  van  Veen  to  February  26. 
American  and  European  paintings  March  1 to  31. 

Rehn  Gallery,  6 West  50th  St. — Exhibition 
of  paintings  by  Mahonri  Young.  Paintings  by 
Walter  Griffin  from  March  20. 

WiLDENSTEiN  Galleries,  647  Fifth  Ave. — 
Paintings  and  color  engravings  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century. 

Chamberlin  Dodds,  28  East  52nd  St. — Paint- 
ings by  Claggett  Wilson  through  February. 

Women’s  University  Club,  106  East  52d 
St. — Paintings  by  Dorothea  M.  Litzinger  to  Feb- 
ruary 28. 

Scott  and  Fowles  Galleries,  667  Fifth  Ave. 
— Seventeenth  Century  English  paintings.  Barbi- 
zon  paintings.  Bronzes  by  Paul  Manship.  Draw- 
ings by  famous  artists. 

Kingore  Galleries,  668  Fifth  Ave. — Paintings 
by  William  Potter,  to  February  26. 

Bourgeois  Gallery,  668  Fifth  Ave. — Sculpture 
by  Robert  Laurent  from  March  5. 

Fearon  Galleries,  25  West  54th  St. — Antique 
and  modern  paintings.  French  drawings  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century. 

Kraushaar  Galleries,  680  Fifth  Ave. — Exhi- 
bition of  paintings  by  A.  V.  Tack  to  February  28. 
Paintings  by  Gifford  Beal  from  March  4 to  31. 

Ehrich  Galleries,  707  Fifth  Ave. — Exhibition 
of  twenty-six  portraits  by  various  artists;  photo- 
graphs by  Clarence  White,  miniatures  by  Gustav 
Brock  to  March  4. 

Harlow  Galleries,  712  Fifth  Ave. — Drawings 
and  prints  by  Andre  Smith. 


Durand-Ruel  Gallery,  12  East  57th  St. — 
Paintings  by  Albert  Andre.  Work  by  Degas. 
March  1 to  18. 

Art  Center,  Inc.,  65  East  56th  St. — -Water 
colors  by  Louis  Comfort  Tiffany  to  February  25. 

Brummer  Gallery,  43  East  57th  St. — Exhibi- 
tion of  antique  art.  Paintings  by  Derain  to  Febru- 
ary 25,  by  Vlaminck  from  March  1. 

Milch  Galleries,  103  West  57th  St. — Paint- 
ings by  H.  J.  Kcasbey  to  February  26.  Paintings 
by  H.  A.  Vincent  to  March  4.  Connecticut  land- 
scapes by  Wilson  Irvine.  Pastels  by  R.  C.  Goodwin 
March  6 to  25. 

Mussmann  Galleries,  144  West  57th  St. — 
Water  colors  by  Philip  Little.  Paintings  by  Mar- 
garet M.  Law,  March  18  to  April  1. 

Hanfstaengl  Galleries,  153  West  57th  St. 
— ^Etchings  by  old  and  modern  masters. 

Gallerie  Intime,  749  Fifth  Ave. — Decorative 
screens  and  stage  settings  by  John  Wenger  to 
March  3. 

Weyhe  Gallery,  710  Lexington  Ave. — Deco- 
rative prints  and  drawings. 

Anderson  Galleries,  489  Park  Ave. — (See 
Auction  Calendar.)  Paintings  by  Jerome  Blum, 
March  6 to  18. 

Grolier  Club,  47  East  60th  St. — Prints,  draw- 
ings and  bronzes  by  Degas  through  February. 

Mrs.  Malcolm’s  Gallery,  114  East  66th  St. 
— Paintings  by  Esperanza  Gabey  to  March  4,  2 to 
6 P.  M. 

Historical  Society,  170  Central  Park  West. — 
Important  collection  of  paintings  by  the  old  masters 
(open  to  the  public,  except  during  the  month  of 
August) . 

Museum  of  Natural  History,  Columbus  Ave. 
and  77th  St. — Permanent  collection  of  works  of  art. 
Open  week  days,  10  to  5;  Sundays,  1 to  5. 

Metropolitan  Museum,  Central  Park  at  East 
82d  St. — ^Open  daily  from  10  a.  m.  to  5 p.  m. ; 
Saturdays,  until  10  p.  m.  Sundays,  10  a.  m.  to  5 
p.  m.  Admission,  Monday  and  Friday,  25  cents; 
free  other  days.  Chinese  portraits ; old  English 
prints. 

Hispanic  Society,  Broadway  and  156th  St. — 
Important  collection  of  Spanish  works  of  art,  includ- 
ing paintings  by  El  Greco,  Velasquez  and  Goya. 

OUT  OF  TOWN 

Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.^ — Annual  exhibition  to  March  26. 

Smalley  Art  Galleries,  1122  Grand  Ave., 
Kansas  City,  Mo. — Prints  by  Frank  Benson  and 
Olaf  Willums. 
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High  Class  Paintings 
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WILL  YOU  DO  US  A 

FAVOR? 

We  want  to  know  what  places 
in  your  locality  sell  THE  ARTS. 

And  we  want  you  to  suggest 
other  places  where  THE  ARTS 
should  be  placed  on  sale. 

Write  us  at 

ARDSLEY  STUDIOS,  110  Columbia  Heights,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

The 

Arts 

Old  Japanese  Color  Prints 

ROBERT  LAURENT 

106  Columbia  Heights  Brooklyn,  New  York 

Telephone : 2648  Main 
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WE  want  at  least  one  newsdealer  or  bookstore 
in  every  town  in  this  country  to  sell  THE 
ARTS  magazine. 


This  is  a list  of  a few  of  the  places 
where  The  Arts  can  be  secured,  single 
copy  40c,  yearly  subscription  $3.00 


ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Ten  Eyck  Hotel. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Old  Corner  Book  Store,  Bromfield  St. 

Smith  & McCance,  2 Park  St. 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

Abraham  & Straus,  Book  Dept. 

C.  W.  Keenan,  447  Fulton  St. 

F.  Loeser  & Co.,  Book  Dept. 

S.  C.  Rodgers,  258  Fulton  St. 

BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Max  F.  Drewelow,  17  W.  Chippewa  St. 

Otto  Ulbrich  Co.,  386  Main  St. 

CARMEL,  CAL. 

Herbert  Heron  Book  Store. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  & Co.,  Book  Section. 

Economy  Book  Store,  33  So.  Clark  St. 

Fanny  Butcher’s  Shop,  75  E.  Adams  St. 

Kroch  International  Book  Store,  22  No.  Michigan 
Ave. 

A.  C.  McClurg  & Co.,  218  So.  Wabash  Ave. 

Marshall  Field  & Co.,  Book  Section. 

Radical  Book  Shop,  867  N.  Clark  St. 
Silbermann-Sayers  Book  and  Art  Shop,  118  E.  Ontario. 
Walden  Book  Shop,  307  Plymouth  Ct. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Korner  & Woods  Co.,  737  Euclid  Ave. 

Lankoff’s  Book  Store,  40  Taylor’s  Arcade. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

McClelland  & Co. 

DENVER,  COLO. 

Herrick  Book  Co.,  934  15th  St. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Clarion  Bookshop,  3703  Woodward  Ave. 

HARTFORD.  CONN. 

Vayana  Galleries,  92  Pratt  St. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

J.  W.  Robinson  Co,,  Book  Dept. 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

New  Era  Book  Shop,  221  Wells  St. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Mabel  Ulrich’s  Bookshop,  71  So.  Twelfth  St. 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Beacon  Book  Shop,  26  W.  47th  St. 

The  Bookery,  14  W.  47th  St. 

Brentano’s,  Fifth  Ave.  at  27th  St. 

College  Book  Store,  1224  Amsterdam  Ave. 
Einsel,  32  E.  58th  St. 

Gotham  Book  Mart,  128  W.  45th  St. 
Hanfstaengl,  153  W.  57th  St. 

M'ontross  Gallery,  550  Fifth  Ave. 
Mussmann  Gallery,  144  W.  57th  St. 

Pagan  Book  Shop.  23  W.  8th  St. 

Putnam’s,  2 W.  '*5th  St. 

Sonia  Book  Shop,  184  W.  4th  St. 

Sunwise  Turn  53  E.  44th  St. 

Times  Building,  Basement. 

Wanamaker’s,  Broadway  at  9th  St. 
Washington  Sq.  Book  Shop,  27  W.  8th  St. 
M.  J.  Whaley,  749  Fifth  Ave. 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 

Emma  R.  Ilsen, 


534  15th  St. 


OMAHA,  NEB. 

Holtz  News  Co.,  103  N.  16th  St. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

George  W.  Jacobs  & Co.,  1628  Chestnut  St. 
Wanamakers,  Market  St. 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 

Highland  Book  House,  132  W.  Highland. 

PORTLAND,  OREGON. 

T.  E.  Rogers,  171  Broadway. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Scruggs  Vandervoort  Co. 

The  Grand  Leader. 

SAN  DIEGO,  CAL. 

Artemesia  Book  Shop,  1155  6th  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Paul  Elder,  Books,  239  Post  St. 

Firmen  Print  Rooms,  Post  St. 

French  Book  Shop,  Stockton  St. 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

Johnson  Book  Store,  391  Main  St. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Brentano’s,  11th  and  F Sts. 

WICHITA,  KAN. 

Seward  Studio,  314  Sedgwick  Bldg. 


You  can  help  us  now,  by  sending  in  more  names  and  addresses.  Make  it 
as  easy  to  buy  THE  ARTS  in  Gopher  Prairie  as  in  Chicago. 


Address: 


THE  ARTS 


ARDSLEY  STUDIOS  ^ HO  COLUMBIA  HEIGHTS 

BROOKLYN-NEW  YORK 
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Brown-Robertson 

Gallery 

i 

Rare  Etchings 

Sporting  Pictures 

Four  Fifteen  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
At  Forty-Eighth  Street 


AMERICAN 

SCULPTURE 

Exclusively 


THE  GORHAM  GALLERY 

FIFTH  AVENUE  and  36th  STREET 


WORKS 
OF  ART 


MONTROSS  GALLERY 


550  FIFTH  AVENUE 
Ah»ve  4Sth  St» 

NEW  YORK 


Daniel  Gallery 

Paintings  of  Individuality 


Lawson 

Demuth 

Prendergast 

Marin 

Glackens 

Pascin 

Davies 

Man  Ray 

Henri 

Wright 

Lever 

Hartley 

Noble 

McFee 

Halpert 

Dickinson 

Myers 

Y arrow 

Boylan 

Benton 

2 WEST  47th  STREET 

NEW  YORK 
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The  Ehrich  Galleries 

E.  WEYHE 

710  Lexington  Avenue,  N.  Y. 

EXHIBITION  OF 

PAINTINGS  BY 

(Bet.  57th  and  58th  Streets) 

“OLD  MASTERS” 

AND 

Modern  American 

ART  BOOKS 

IN  ALL 

Masters 

LANGUAGES 

i 

Special  attention  given  to  care,  restoration 
and  framing  of  " Old  Masters” 

Aquatints  and  Lithographs  by 

ARTHUR  B.  DAVIES 

707  FIFTH  AVENUE  (atssthst.)  NEW  YORK 

Agents  for  Print-Collector's  Quarterly 

NEOMA  NAGEL 

ARLINGTON 
ART  GALLERIES 

Modern  Art 

i 

1 

1 619  North  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  111. 

I 

MODERN 

PAINTINGS 

OF  HIGH 

HANFSTAENGL 

QUALITY 

153  West  Fifty-Seventh  Street,  New  York  City 

Fine  Etchings 

Prints  of  Old  and  Modern  Masters 

274  MADISON  AVENUE 

Art  Books  in  All  Languages 

NEW  YORK 
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C.  W.  KRAUSHAAR 

Art  Galleries 

6 80  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
Paintings,  Etchings  and  Bronzes 

By  MODERN  MASTERS  of  American  and  European  Art 


Beacon  Book  Shop 

26  WEST  47th  STREET 

Isabel  Whitney 

337  Fourth  Avenue 

New  York 

Selected  Stock  of 

ART  BOOKS  and 
LITERATURE 

X 

FRESCO 

IN  INALTERABLE 

ARTIFICIAL  STONE 

PROMPT  AND  EFFICIENT  MAIL  ORDER  SERVICE 

BOURGEOIS  GALLERIES 

( Incorporated) 

Old  and  Modern  Paintings 
668  FIFTH  AVENUE 

NEW  YORK 
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Gallerie  Intime  749  fifth  avenue 

PLAZA  Q Q I 4 

ANNE  PINNED 

FEBRUARY  20th— MARCH  3rd 

STAGE  DESIGNS  and  DECORATIVE  SCREENS 

B Y 

John  Wenger 

GALLERIE  OPEN  EVENINGS  AND  SUNDAYS 


Established  1852  by  John  Snedecor 


BABCOCK 

GALLERIES 

Fine  American  Paintings 

Western  Paintings 
Distinctive  Framing 


19  EAST  FORTY- NINTH  STREET 


Hand  Carved 

FRAMES 

of  Highest  Quality 

H 

ROBERT  LAURENT 

106  Columbia  Heights 
Brooklyn 


DORBQN-AINE,  Inc. 

French  Bookshop 

19  EAST  57TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

(^Affiliated  with  Dorbon-Aine , IQ  Botilevat'd  Haiissmann , Paris) 


TELEPHONE,  PLAZA  0826 
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Ancient  and  Modern 

PAINTINGS,  DRAWINGS 

and  SCULPTURE 

AT 

SCOTT  & FOWLES  GALLERIES 

667  FIFTH  AVENUE  ::  NEW  YORK  CITY 


JOHN  LEVY 

GALLERIES 

High  Class 

Paintings 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 

NEW  YORK: 

PARIS: 

559  FIFTH  AVENUE 

i 

i 

28  PLACE  VENDOME 

YAMANAKA  & CO. 

680  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 

Our  stock  of  Oriental  Objects  of  Art  is 
selected  not  for  its  commercial  value, 
but  as  representing  the  very  highest  ar- 
tistic quality  available  and  its  consequent 
appeal  to  the  discriminating  taste  of  our 
art -loving  patrons. 

Japanese  Color  Prints,  Porcelains 
Brocades,  Potteries,  Paintings, 
Bronzes,  Jades,  Lamps,  Etc.,  Etc. 


OSAKA  BOSTON  PEKIN 

KYOTO  LONDON  SHANGHAI 


HOWARD  YOUNG  GALLERIES 


Important  Paintings 

By  American  and  Foreign  Masters 


620  FIFTH  AVENUE,  at  SOth  Street,  NEW  YORK 


M.  Knoedler  & Co. 



Established  1846 


PAINTINGS 

By  OLD  AND  MODERN  MASTERS 

OLD  ENGLISH  MEZZOTINTS 
and  SPORTING  PRINTS 

OLD  AND  MODERN 

ETCHINGS  and  ENGRAVINGS 

HIGH  CLASS  RESTORING  AND  FRAMING 


Paris 

556  FIFTH  AVENUE 

London 

17,  Place  Vendome 

NEW  YORK 

15,  Old  Bond  Street 

BROOKLYN  KAGLS  FRESS 


